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CHAPTER IX. 
A BITTER ENEMY. 


Her heart was torn with rage ; 
Naught could her grief assuage, 
Nor drain her sorrow 

Nor still one heavy sigh. 


“ Surzty I must be the very greatest madcap 
in Christendom,” exclaimed Lady Kate, while 
she listened in honest indignation to the mock- 
ing laughter of her maid. ‘And pray what has 
my presentation to her Poyal Highness the 
Princess of Wales to do with this escapade of to- 
night, in which, most unfortunately, I trusted 
to your honour and faith—never expecting that 
you would basely desert me as you did ?” 

Lady Kate’s flashing eyes seemed to scorch 
the pale evil face of the young tirewoman as 
they glanced upon it in a scorn that made the 
cruel, vengeful heart quiver with wrath and 

ain, and a wild beast thirst for revenge. Lady 

ate, you know not what a bitter, what a terrible 
harvest you are sowing for your own future 
years when you spurn that reptile; who, in the 
guise of fair womanhood, is creeping into the 
garden of your young life, poisoning the fresh 
buds of hope and promise that are springing 
there. 

What was the reason of Pomfret’s mysterious 
hatred of Lady Kate Ormond? It was deep, 
subtle, deadly as some slow and horrible poison 
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which first saps the very springs of life, and 
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then deals death by slow consuming yet fierce 
pangs. 

Nothing short of the utter ruin of lovely Kate 
Ormond would ever satisfy the ravening wolves 
of hatred and malice, envy and cruelty that pos- 
sessed the soul of Cecilia Pomfret like so many 
evil spirits. 

She thirsted for vengeance as the dying way- 
farer in the burning desert thirsts for water. 
She hungered for it as the famished in a 
beleaguered city hunger for bread when they 
have not tasted it for days, and they are, there- 
fore, ready to gnaw the very flesh from their 
own hands. These are strong words, but they 
have not half the strength of the passion, of 
— which Cecilia Pomfret bore to Kate Or- 
mond. 

“You must be out of your wits, Lady Kate. 
You have disappeared from the house for several 
hours, telling me that you were writing in your 
room, and that I was not to disturb you. When 
I find you are not there I watch the window, and 
I discover you standing under the lamp with a 
young man,astranger! You, a Lady Kate Or- 
mond, only daughter of the Earl of Belgrave— 
as the fashionable papers style you. You, that 
are already regarded as the future star of this 
season. You, who are to be presented at Court. 
You, who are to marry a marquis and soon to 
become a duchess—I am amazed, I can scarcely 
believe my eyes. I look again, the lamplight 
falls full on your face, there is no mistaking you. 
You have lost your fur cloak, and you wear a 
rough tweed coat, which must belong to the 
man—for he, though a gentleman, wears only 
his indoor suit—and then I see you part from 
him, I see you—Lady Kate Ormond, only 
daughter of the Right Honourable the Earl of 
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Belgrave—raise the hand of that young man to 
your lips before you take leave of him. Will 
you dare to deny that ?” 

Ah, how fiercely those black eyes of Pomfret 
gleamed on Kate as she asked that question. 
There was something terrible in the manner in 
which the maid shut her white, sharp teeth after 
she had asked with bitterest emphasis: 

** Will you dare to deny that ?” 

** No, I would scorn to deny it,” Kate answered, 
with an annihilating disdain that made Pomfret 
quiver from head to foot with rage. “ But now 
let us have the whole thing out, let us lay the 
whole matter before the countess. You shall tell 
your false tale, I will tell my true one. We will 
then leave it to the countess to decide; she may 
believe her daughter or her daughter’s maid, 
whichever she chooses. Now leave my room and 
never presume to enter it again.” 

Lady Kate was white as the marble statue of 
Ceres on the landing. Miss Pomfret had always 
thought there was a likeness between that 
marble goddess and the earl’s daughter, and had 
hated the statue accordingly. And now when 
Kate, with her lofty, patrician air, tall and 
stately, haughty and. indignant, pointed to the 
door and commanded her to leave the room, the 
thought in Pomfret’s heart was this : 

“ Shall [kill her now? Turn on her at this 
moment unawares and throw her down? Twine 
my strong, subtle fingers that are so accustomed 
to toil round the proud, white throat and press 
till the fair, proud face grows black and hideous 
in death? And then I shall flee to my own 
room as if nothing had happened, and raise & 
hue and cry when I go to call her in the morn- 
ing. I could do it, I have the nerve to do it, 
and my vengeance would be glutted. I thirst 
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for her blood as savagely as any tigress thirsts 
for that of her victiuts.: But when she is dead 
and buried, when she is forgotten; I shall be no 


gainer and she will have ceased to suffer. No, | 


she must live and suffer, and I—L- must raise 
myself out of penury and obscurity. I, too, 
must wear diamonds and go to Court. If I kill 
her my chances may be ruined ; no, let her sleep 
if she can while I am the witch who brews the 
black storm which is to hurl her to destruc- 
tion.” 


While these fearful thoughts rushed through 
the dark soul of the young woman, she steod 
scowling, her black brows meeting, her arms 
folded, her eyes cast down. Lady Kate felt an 


instinctive shudder of horror akin to fear, but 
she pointed very imperionsly again to the doors 

** Leave the room instantly,” she said, “and 
do not presume to enter it again as long as: you 
live. To-morrow you shall tell your false tale 
to the countess. I will'tell mime, and she shall 
decide.” 

Pomfret turned as she was leaving the room, 
and she hissed out: 

‘Beware! The countess: will believe me.” 

And then Lady Kate was left alone. She 
stood silently with clasped hands. She listened 
until the last faint echoes of the strange maid’s 
footsteps had died away, and then she sank on 
her knees and gaye way to such a tempest of 
sobs as would have filied the prond- countess 
mother with seern and contempt ofher.child 
had she witnessed her weakness, heraimeapacity 
to control her feelings. under a.zepese of manner 
that suggests a marble womam, the work of a 
sculptor’s hands, rather thama maiden im her 
bloom—a warm, beautifulereature of flesh and 


blood, a livingyhumam seal the work of the 


great Creator. 


No, Lady Kate dared to bevhuman, to eine | shut away from the world im which she was 
way to human tears now in the solitudejef haw ; 

g in L | soeager to mingle. Compromise 
The cruel maid who hated hee 80 with this womamwho had induced her to go to 
did not know what the pang was that seemed) the fortune-teller’s, and then had leftiher to get 

Lemnnasbent she could! Wee ANE mage re 
“terrible girl, who-aectuadly:denied ‘that... : 
had so litte lowe for hem that she would) he’ eem arith Jer torGveaknStreck or had teld her: 
likely to listemto the maidas:teadily as, to: her | 
chal. 


own room. 


to rend Kate Ormend’s: heart in-twain. . It way 


the bitter conseiousness that: her own methar 


own child. Indeed, thapmeventhex 
thought of-@t the: more eertaimedia: feek of 
the cold and deadhy anger-of the countess 

More than that, Lady Belgrave would be 
filled with horror when she learnt that her 
child’s reputation was at the mercy of a woman 
like Pomfret. Lady Kate knew enough of her 
mother to be aware that anxiousas the countess 
was to bring about the marriage. which was. to 
make Kate a duchess, she would have. done 
everything in her power to prevent, that mar- 
riage if she had had the least reason to antici- 
pate that it would lead to anything publicly. un- 
pleasant. in the future. 

Lady Belgrave, strange to say, ;was.not so 
much afraid of her young daughter. falling: in 
love with a man of her own age after her mar- 
riage with the world worn. marquis,,.and so 
bringing scandal upon the house. of Belgrave, 
as she was that beautiful Kate should give her 
passionate, priceless love to that cald, worthless 
hushand, and finding him false should do some 
desperately unconventional thing in. the first 
paroxysms of her jealous indignation ;. the. mar- 
quis, fickle as the winds, restless as the,waves; 
gay as a butterfly, cold. as. marble—the. .mar- 
quis would as,soon seek a pretence. to. divorce a 
wife who wearied him ashe would, sell a horse 
of which he was tired, or change. his winter 
place of residence from Nice te New York if the 
whim seized him. 

Lady Kate was very young, but she had heard 
so very much worldly talix from her mother that 
she understood how perilous a position she 
would be placed in if the countess: knew the 
fact of her last night’seseapade; she.would feel 


that Pomfret heid a weapon in her. hand. with 
which she could at any time strike at. the 
future Duchess of Montalbert, and. most. likely 
the countess would resolve not..to. allow. her 
daughter to marry. 

Lady Belgrave was.a catholic, and she often 
had threatened Lady Kate with compelling her 


to take the veil in a certain convent in Spain, 
where a first. cousin of her own was abbess. 


| Lady Kate loved the world) and‘ hated the 
thought of a lifelong seclusiom»from it among 
| other women. 

She undressed and lay. down, but. she could, 
not sleep; the image of her mother’s cold, cruel 
anger pursued her like an avenging ghost. As 
| the dawn approached her dread deepened... Poor 
| child; it was after all a natural but an unfor- 
| tunate resolve that she took at last; it was to 
| leave herself in the power of the cruel maid 
| who for some mysterious reason hated her so 
| bitterly rather thampin that of her countess 
mother. 

She could not sleep; her head ached. fear- 
fully. When im the: morning. Pomfret e 
‘the room witha breakfast tray; she herself, neat, 
trim, dressed. im a becoming morning costume, 
smiling as if nothing» had happened, her cold, 
changeless, conventional smile which simulated 
a humility'shedid not feel, Lady Kate looked at 
her with her beautiful though dimmed and 
aching eyes, and-she said, faintly - 

“TI told you last night——” 

She did not-finish the sentence; she felt too 
ilk; her head ached so-terribly. Was there the 
| faimtest gleam of pity im those black eyes of 
Miss Pomfret A 

“You told meso when you were excited, Lady 
Kate. I, too, wasexeited, but-I famey-that a 
night’s rest has brought reflection and wisdom ” 
| —she paused— tous both. Is itnetso? You 
| hawe a bad headache, I can.see,.so drink this 
| hot tea and then try to sleep.. I shall not say 
amything to the countess, my dear young, lady, 
unless you do.” 

Lady Kate, as«she. pushed back: the goldem 
hair from her white brow, hated herself for her 
eowardice of her» mother; dread, of her wrath,’ 
and of an imprisonment for lifein some convent, 





ise! Comprpmise 


' of the fortune-teller ! 
« Pomiret, did) you not deny that you had 
with me to theshouseef the old-womaz:in: 
Greek Sizeet? Answermex If you stiih deny, 
that I cammot:consent to speak to’yow again.” 
Pomfret laughed a very uncomfortable laugh, 
and turned away her: head. She held counsel 
with her, wicked thoughts a moment, and then 
she said: 
* ¥our ladyship,must forgive me. I hadsueh 
a terrible loss and fright last night through that 
fearful old woman... I lost, fifty, sovereigns, 
which I had sewed into my.gown ima black silk 
bag. Iwas going to place them in the, bank 
to-day, for I had no chance yesterday, and I am 
sure that old wretch must be, a real witch, else 
how could she. know that I had» moneysewn in 
| my dress,. while you had none? But she did 
know. She pulled. me.through a door in, the 
wall into.a dark room, where, two old..wretches 
as dreadful to look on.as. herself came . forward, 
| seized me, cut the money out of my: dress, and 
| thrust me into thestreet. I was mad with rage, 
'and, unreasonably enough, I felt angry with 
} you, because it: was to please,you I had gone 
| there. I knew if I raised an.outery and had 
the house of the, old hag searched that the news, 
| would come to the ears of the. countess, and I 
} should. be ruined for life.. As. for you,,I felt 
| sure all they would do with you would, be to 
| turm you into the street, and I thought,that.you 
| would find your way to Oxford Street.and.there 
| call a cab, which would put. you down close, to 
| Grosvenor. Square... I reahed;home. myself, and 
| I provided everything for your comfort, as-you 
areaware. I watched for gou, and when I saw 
| that affectionate parting between you, and. that 
| young man I confess that I was. filled with 
| horror, and I was.so frightened that,,I resolved 
| to deny.even to you that I had. been with. you to 
old Mother Topham’s; but this morning J have 
come to my.senses. If your, ladyship will for- 
give me all the wicked things I said,in, my 
j temper last night.I will also forgive. all the 









lost fifty sovereigns, the savings of two years,” 
and Pomfret began to sob. ’ 

Lady Kate was only eighteen. Her head 
and‘heart ached. She was afraid of her mother, 
and she knew nothing of the world, Thus she 
forgave Pomfret, drank her tea, and went so 
far; when the artful creature drew her out, as to 
confess to her that the young man from whom 
she had parted under the lamppost was the same 
who had reseved her from the fire in the theatre, 
and who had called to see the earl, who had 
promised to try/and “do something” for him: 

So that this brave youth has it in his 
thoughts to improveshis fortunes by winning 
the love of an eaxi’s r,” said Miss Pom- 
fret to herself. “Welk and; good. He will be 
an important elementiin the life of this future 
duchess, who is.simple. enough to believe: that. 
I have so quietly lost. fifty pounds. . He shall 
bring five times that sum:to me before:long.” 

Lady Kate slept after the» eb with Pom- 


rest would restore. her»: In’ this, Pomfret was 
right, for when Lady Kate awoke imethe after- 
noon she felt refreshedpalert; ready'to: get up 
and face the world, anxious to‘:know if the mar- 


quis about whommshe had»met-even inquired had 
arrived. up, tang her was 
surprised nsteaq of Poméret; her mother 


entered the zoom. ‘The countess was superb in 
trailing Genem velvet, lace:fichu, and. jewelled 
brooch. Sh@was.attired forhher afternoon tea, 
to which shéwbhad invited mamp-distinguished 
guests, . 

“Well, Katejvwhat is the:meaning,of this 
headache ? It hasannoyed mevexcessively.” 

The cold countesssat:\dowm upon one of the 
soft seats and looked 

«Tt haswery: much ”’ the countess 
went on,“ because:-the marquis, whoarrived last 
night,, was-greeted with am account of pad 
intiappaoitiomn i ition. To-day you h pp ad&neither 
at breakfast. morluneb; andjiesaid to me only 

nowy'* F had understood that 7 > 
-enjoyek perfect: health.’ amswere 
him Bl EB have tact 
—but I have felt uncomfortable. » did you 
eat too much of that trifle after dinner yester- 
* aa 





’ 
«No, mother, I am not such a baby,” said 
“beautiful Kate. “You forget the fright I had 

on quitting the theatre; it is a fact that I have 
not felt: myself since that night.” 

«That is alk very well;” said the.coustess ; 
“if you begin’ so early to give way to these 
eaprices you will degenerate into a weakly, ner- 
yous woman. Now I wilt send Pomfret to 
attend to your bath, that will refresh you, and 
you had better not wear white, you are looking 
too pale—put on your crimson satin, it suits yow 
when you are pale. Wear some real ivy in your 
hair, and a whiteJlace, fichu and no other orna- 
ment.” 

And not one word'6f love or pity did the 
mother speak to the child before she sailed 
majestically out of the room: In: rather: more 
tham half an hour from that time Lady Kate 


the corridors which led to the smaller, drawing- 
countess was entertaining her friends at an-ele- 


she said to herself: 
“AndI shall meét the mamwho.is;to be,mp 
husband.” 


CHAPTER X.. 
THE FUTURE BRIDEGROOM. 


Can.this’be love, or is it fear? 

What white-winged stranger wanders here, 
Armed with his.arrow; bow and spear? 
Comes he to threaten or to-cheer 


Aw afternoon tea in the smaller though ele«: 
gant, drawing-room—not. that spacious apart- 
ment, the front salon—with its eight windows 





hard things that your ladyship. said, and L have, 


tea, giyen\by.a fashionable English countess of 


walked, tall, pale, stately as:a garden lily along : 
room called the blue«drawing-room, where the» 


gant afternoon tea. The: young girl paused on | 
the threshold of the door a moment; in another | 


and its. wonderful painted ceiling. An afternoon - 
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this nineteenth'century, is'as picturesque a seene 
in its*way, perhaps, as anything that Watteau 
painted in theFrance of the old. régime. The 
costitmes:are something akin to the costumes of 
those days of Arcadian. shepherdesses and love- 
lorn swains. 

The furniture also is now mostly fashioned on 
the pattern of Queen Anne’s days; quaint carved 
cabinets, old china, low-seated couches; and 
high-backed ‘chairs! The afternoon’ tea of the 
Countess of Belgrave’ was’ as pretty a sight as 
could have been found. within the radius of the 
four most fashionable of West-end squares. 

There were young beauties in’ charming caps 
and pompadoer ‘trains of many-coloured bro- 
cade... There.were. duchesses, in, diamonds and 
Genoa velvet. There’'were young gallants with 
white-tiesand close-cut yet curling hair. There 
were gorgeous footmen earrying about the cakes 
and fruits,.and other dainties.. There were the 
walls panelled with ‘the.exquisitely painted 
family portraits, of the noble Ormonds. There 
were cabinets and inlaid tables loaded with 
Dresden china shepherdesses and tea’ cups of 
Sevres; and: there were low soft chairs: and 
couches covered with ‘the loveliest of modern 
chintzes. 

Into the buzz and hum of refined voices and 
low, soft, ‘musieat laughter walked beautiful 
Kate Ormond, looking like-a princess in a fairy 
tale attired in her crimson satin dress, and with 
the long bramtch of exquisite real ivy twined amid. 
her pale gold tresses. 

« She has not.been presented yet.” No, but 
she will dim the lustre of the reigning queen of 
the season when she does appear. Ah, how 
lovely she is; and some of these flattering 
murmurs reached the ears of lovely Kate, and a 
faint flush dyed her pale cheeks. 

She bowed right and left, for to many of her 
countess mother’s guests she was well known; 
but there arose one to meet her from among the 
gallants who surrounded! the superb ccuntess, 
sitting behind her teaequipage of antique silver 
and Dresden tea cups—there arose one whom 
the Lady Kate recognised as the origiual of the 
photograph which she' had seen of the Marquis 
- St. Germaine, the future Duke of Montal- 

ert. 

«Yes, he is handsome+-handsomer. far than 
his photograph,” said Lady Kate to herself: 
“Yes, he is, without any exception, the very 
handsomest man I have ever seen.” 

Thus spoke Kate to her own heart; and when 
she reflected:that this bean ideal, the richest 
man itt! Europe, was selected for her husband 
she felt a natural thrill of something like exulta- 
tion, mingled with hope—hope that she might 
learn to love him in time. 

Poor Kate+even when the marquis, with his 
beautifal white yet strong, manly hand led her 
to a couch and took: his place by herside, she 
contrasted him. with Cecil—the hero of the burn- 
ing theatre, the heroof that terrible street in 
the Seven Dials, when those dreadftl women 
had robbed her of her cloak—and when she re- 
membered the dark, manly, thoughtful young 
face with the clearly-cut profile and lustrous 
eyes, she said: 

“ But I like the face: of Cecil Renfrew’ best. 
I could trust it-better, Still this mam is ‘to’ be 
my husbands': Yes, let-me learn to love’ him,” 

Henri, Marquis of ‘St: Germaine, was- tall, 
slender, fair, a complexion indeed’ of waxen 
fairness, features’ chiselled like those’ of an 
Antinous, eyes blue as violets and bright as 
stars, shaded with long silken black lashes ; ‘his 
hair curling close to his’ picturesque head, in 
short natural waves,-was-of a-pale gold, beauti- 
ful in tint as Lady Kate’s own; his teeth were 
mogniteens and so was his smile. 


he marquis was in. reality. thirty-five years }: 


old, but he would have passed for twenty-eight, 
because life had-hitherto been’ so pleasant to 
him, wealth: had..so. smoothed. away. every 
difficulty which had arisen. in. his’ path, his 


health. was .so.superb, his strength was) -so:} 


colossal. 
He had had.perhaps as many loves asthere 
aré weeksin the year. Life: had jbeen one holi- 


day for him; the great earth one vast pléasure 


thought for the morrow, and there'was not even 
the faintest shadow of a regret ‘in his past. 
This was the man to’ whom women gave 
willingly the déepest’ love of their hearts, the 
passionate devotion of their loves—not that he 
ever wanted either: for-longer than the space of 
a few short months. 

It was not' possible for: this’ brilliant French 
margqttis ever 'to love anybody sive himselt. He 
was clever too, with a superficial cleverness ; he 
had an easy polish of manner;' he was quick at 
repartee ; he remembered all that he had read, 
and’ though he had not read’ deeply, he had 
skimmed the surface of most of the current 
literature of the day, and could discourse plea~- 
santly on most ‘subjects. 

As for accomplishments, hé excelled in the 
most showy ones? Hé was saidito ‘be'the most 
graceful waltzer in Europe, the most fearless 
and ‘perfect horseman; oarsman, and skater, 
also.an unerting shot. He sang well‘in a sweet 
musical baritone, Hespoke’ five languages: 
He had had first - nurses: and‘ then masters of 
various nationélities. surrounding ‘him ‘during 
the years ‘of his'childhood and boyhood, and he 
had been taught all kinds of’ things without 
taking much/trouble to learn thet himself. 

This was-to be Lady Kate’s husband. He, 
looking at‘ her; said to his own heart: 

“ Delightfully like a tall garden lily. I 
have had'so-many pretty miniature sweethearts 
of late. . This slender, fragile, tall, and stately 
maiden reminds me'of one of Tennyson’s 
poetical creations.” See; whieh ‘of them’ is it? 
‘Rare pale’ Margaret’ or ‘ Maud,’ who loved 
the tutor? There is a deep vein of romance in 
her, lam-sure of it. © She will be charmingly 
impassioned so soon as her feelings are roused. 
She-is ‘a sort of moonlight beauty like a water 
sprite on the borders of a lake on a midsummer 
night—a lake on which float white water lilies. 
Ah, she would make an entrancing picture.” 

Soon the couple who-were expeeted to become 
man and wife were engaged in conversation. 
The marquis:put forth all, his' powers of faseina- 
tion, hoping to enthral this girl bride of his, 
for there was a subtle something in her manner 
which provoked and ‘enchanted him all at once 
—a something which made him thinkof Tenny- 
son’s Maud who had “loved thetutor.” She 
looked at him, this wonderful Kate, with those 
grey-blue eyes of hers clearly, unfalteringly ; not 
as if she were exactly falling imiove with him, 
but rather’ as if she’ were comparing ‘him with 
somebody else. 

**T believe that she is in love; or ‘has been,” 
said the marquis to himself; “ her‘nature is so 
tomantic, solimpassidned; her’heart so warm, 
so full of dreams and fancies that she could not 
even wait until I came «to» bestow it, and she 
has given it to ‘some fellow,’ some painter, 
gome musician, some dancing master, some 
— Well, I will: fitd him out’ and he must 

e sent off to the colonies, and she will forget 
his existence beforé'she* has’ béen my wife six 
tmonths, and will give me her love—a perfect 
lava tide; a fiery stream’ of affection; I know 
the sort, troublesome rather im’a wife, and yet 
hnow~now'I would¢ive five’ thousand pounds 
eurrent coin of the realm to make her eyes 
darken and deepen and ‘sparkle, as I know they 
could if she loved the man she ‘was talking to 
with her whole heart; as'shedoubtless will me 
one day.” 

It’ is not‘nécessary to'repeat the’ conversation 
that passed at that afternoon ‘tea -between the 
marquis and Lady Kate’ When the guests had 
all driven away in their carriages, there re- 
mained only the countess, the brilliant French- 
man, and Lady Kate. The countess was 
leased. She saw that the, marquis was de- 
ighted with Lady Kate; and she was pleased 
with the girl’s half reticent and shy manner. 
«So much better than if she had betrayed an 
enthusiastic shoolgirl admiration for Henri,” 
said. Lady: Belgraive to herself. 
«Tam more pleased with Kateotham:I had 
éxpected'to bei Yow will dine with us this 
évening, Kate darling,” said the countess, with 
a blamd smile to .herichild, ‘and after that we 
will go to the operadf the marquis has!:no'ob- 





garden. He had never had occasion to take 






jection.” 


Nof the Graeci by Phidias. 


And ‘the marquis said that he should be 
charmed. 


Lady Kate was radiant that evening when she 
sat at the sumptuously appointed dinner’ table 
at her stately home in Grosvenor Square with 
the earl’ her father, and the countess her 
mother; and her good aunt, Miss Ann Bruce, 
and last, not least, the marquis her betrothed. 
But'at this early period of their acquaintance, 
he was not formally her betrothed. 

No word had passed between them, still his 
brilliant blue eyes rested on her with admira- 
tion, and Kate kept saying to her own heart: 

“He is the very handsomest’ man in the 
whole world. If he is as good.as he is hand- 
some, or even half.as good as,he is handsome, I 
will love him. better tham my mother wishes me 
to love him. I will serve him, and be faithful 
and true: I should like to be known as. the 
best: wife—the very best wife:in England.” 
Poor little romantic soul. 

As'the little: party sat over their choice wino 
and fruit at dessert a letter arrived for the: 
old earl. He asked pardon and broke the seal. 

«A nuisance!’ he exclaimed. ‘“ My secre- 
tary, Foster, who has gone away for a fort- 
nigtt’s holiday to recruit his health in the 
Highlands, is so ill that he writes to resign his 
situation. Poor fellow, he is only fifteen years 
younger than myself, and has lived with us for 
twenty years now. I cannot get on without a 
secretary. Ihave not mingled much in public 
affairs, it is true, of late, but these are stirring 
times, and though perhaps I don’t show myself 
in the House of Lords more than once a month, 
yet what with the wild questions these Radicals 
and Home Rulers raise, there is so much to ex- 
cite and set the nation by the ears that one is 
forced as long as one has a leg to stand on to 
take one’s place occasionally. Besides, I don’t 
know how it is, but my correspondence is 
enormous... Poor Foster, now I must look out 
forjanother secretary.” 


The earl paused in the ‘pouring out of @ glass 


to offer to his noble French evest. 

« By the way,” he said, “ there-is that ‘young 
man who was thrown in your way so strangely, 
Constiance:' Renfrew; a ‘baronet’s' grandson, a 
gentleman; poor, talented, and with an honest 
face, and i promised to do something for 

m.” 

“Yow must make: inquiries,’ said. the 
countess, carelessly, as she comsulted her watch. 
Then she rose and her sister’ and’ her 
daughter’ followed her ‘to the’ drawing-room. 
The marquis by some strange chance or caprice 
of fate was not looking at lovely Kate Ormond 
when the earl was: making these remarks; ‘he 
was intent on the study of some nude wood 
nymphs painted by a greati master of thé‘ 
Fretich school which hung just above’ the heat? 
of the earl, and all the talk about poor’ Foster 
and the gentlemanly, poor, clever! young man 
stfuck himno more than if he had heard’ an 
animated discussion on the relativé merits of ~ 
two rival housemaids. 

Had he been looking he would have seen a 
strange and subtle change’ on. Kate’s lovely 
face which ‘would have set him wondering’ and 
speculating. As for Kate, her heart thumped 
against'her ‘side all the time she was mount- 
ing the stairs. 

“ It is' Fate,” she said to’herself. “It “must 
be Fate which sends him here, and he is so 
much. more like’ a hero than ‘the marquis. 
There is strength and’ courage and tenderness 
in-his fade—a face'to trust. Ife comés here 
something will happen which will change the 
whole’ face ‘of’ the world for me. Marquis, 
marquis, you are compared to him like'a waxen 
figure of a nobleman dressed’ out in’ Madame 
Tussaud’s best style compared ‘to sorte’ statue 
There “is ‘nothing 
traly' grand‘ about’ the man who is to be my 
husband, but’the:man who is to be my father’s 
secretary is noble enough’ to represent an Aléx- 
ander of ol# Greece,a Julius ‘Caesar of ancient 





Rome. What a pity I was born a Lady Kate 


€ 


of. very prime crusty port»which he was about ** 
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Ormond. Ah, and I must develop into a 
Duchess of Montalbert.” 

For it never entered Kate’s head to dispute 
her parents’ will. All the same her heart stirred 
wildly when she thought of Cecil Renfrew, and 
she wondered if he would in reality come to 
live under the same roof with her as her father’s 
secretary as poor old Mr. Foster had done. 

And that set her thinking of the great di* 
ference which had marked out distinctly the 
social position of the late secretary as distin- 
guished from that of the noble family with 
whom he had dwelt when in London. He had 
never dined with Kate or her parents; he had 
never been admitted among their guests; he 
had never driven with the countess or Lady 
Kate, though he had sometimes gone for a 
stroll in the park with the earl. 

«‘And when he comes here it will be the 
same,”’ Lady Kate said to herself; “and he is 
young and ardent and will feel it more than old 
Mr. Foster did. And I—well, I will be as 
kind to him if he comes here as I possibly 
can.” 

When the marquis came into the drawing- 
room Lady Kate sang to him, and he professed 
himself enchanted, which perhaps he was, for 
Kate’s voice was singularly rich and sweet and 
very highly cultivated. 

That night he told the earl that he was 
charmed with Lady Kate, and he added that he 
did not care for the wearisome ordeal of a long 
courtship, that he had made up his mind that 
whenever the nuptial knot was about to be tied 
between him and any fair lady that he would 
never waste time in preliminaries ; and before 
the handsome marquis and the old earl parted 
that night the wedding week was fixed on at 
a month from that date; the fixing of the day 
was of course to be left to Lady Kate herself. 


*% % * % Pt 


Number seven, Keppel Street, Russel Square 
It is the hour that follows on dinner. The 
gentlemen at the boarding-house are seated 
over their wine; the ladies are all upstairs in 
the drawing-room. Juliana Lawson lounges on 


* a sofa, her feet stretched out towards the fire. 


She holds a fan to screen her face from the heat; 
she wears pale green silk, and she looks rather 
cross. 

Mrs. Lawson dozes in an armchair. Mrs. 
Watts was also present, the bland, mild, yet 
active landlady of the boarding-house. There 
were no other lady lodgers save the Lawsons. 

* How dull it is,” said Juliana, with a yawn. 

She spoke so loudly that good Mrs. Lawson 
awoke with a start. 

«The gentlemen will be coming up just now, 
Miss Lawson,” said the mild landlady, “and 
they will help to cheer you up.” 

Juliana pouted. She had rather thick lips, 
and she did not look pleasant when she pouted. 
The fact was there was only one among the 
gentlemen whom Miss Lawson cared to capti- 
vate, and that one was Cecil Renfrew. He was 
handsome and manly, careless, yet well-bred, 
clever, but free from conceit. He was poor, for 
he had told her so himself, and she in return 
had told him that she was rich, and had looked 
at him lovingly with her small dull black eyes, 
and he had coolly answered that money was a 
good thing for a woman if only she had the 
wisdom to take care of it. 

Just one of her father’s speeches, and de- 
livered without the faintest show of sentiment, 
the slightest interest in her or her money. 
Juliana was first provoked, then enchanted 
anon, and all within the space of a few days a 
hungry sort of pain awoke in her heart. 

She had always boasted proudly, and had be- 
lieved firmly, that she had not an atom of [love 
in her composition, and now she was beginning 
to fear that this tall stranger with musical 
voice, gallant bearing, courtly yet careless 
manners, was becoming the secret shrined idol 
of her inmost thoughts. How vulgar and 
common the bank clerks seemed when compared 
with him. How cunning-eyed, stealthy, and 
mean seemed the sallow foreigners, yet if she 
had smiled half as sweetly on them as she had 








on Cecil Renfrew, either of them would have 
been at her feet, especially if she had talked of 
her fifteen thousand pounds. 

“I must make him care for me; he shall 
care for me,” said Juliana to herself. 

The next moment the gentlemen’s footsteps 
were heard on the staircase, and Cecil with the 
others entered the room. Julianasmiled sweetly 
as she looked up at him. He smiled absently 
down on her. 

““Won’t you sing, Miss Lawson?” said one 
of the bank clerks. 

Juliana looked up at Cecil. He was think- 
ing of far other things than Miss Juliana’s 
song. 

“Mr. Renfrew does not care for music,” said 
the young lady, pettishly. 

“T—I adore good music,” cried Cecil, fer- 
vently. 

And thus Miss Lawson, who believed herself 
to be a thoroughly good musician and superb 
singer, suffered herself to be led to the piano 
by one of the bank clerks, and there she piped 
away a certain ditty, the words in the German 
tongue, the music like the muttering of distant 
thunder, a song which one inspired by the true 
spirit of the “art divine” might have rendered 
charming, but Miss Lawson, by dint.of a squeak- 
ing voice and inaccurate ear, made it ridicu- 
lous. 

When she came to the end the bank clerks 
murmured their praises. Juliana glanced 
timidly at Cecil. He sat in a corner of the room 
in an absent dream. He had forgotten all 
about the Keppel Street drawing-room and 
Juliana’s singing. 

«I will win his heart if it costs my life or 
his !” said Miss Lawson to herself. 

At that moment there came a loud rap on the 
drawing-room door. 


(To be Continued.) 








LAY OF THE LAST MINISTRY. 





Horzrut we started, strong and light- 
hearted, 
Cash came in plenty, fears came but 


few ; 
Light as it came to us, spending brought 
shame to us; 
Quarrels we joined in old ones and new 
Fear of no foe had we, England made 
strong and free 
Was our first battle cry echoing afar, 
Down with the weak and low, heed not the 
wail of woe, 
Jugganaut rides o’er their hearts in his 
car. 


Grip well the reins in hand, strengthen our 
little band, 
Heap on the taxes that war brings 
. apace ; 
May there not come, the day when we the 
piper pay, 
No metal left us but the brass in each 
face. 
Sadly we’re ended, what’s done can’t be 
mended ; 
The tale we once told to you melts like 
the snow ; 
As we have spent the cash, done what may 
perhaps be rash, 
We leave you the legacy—ward off the 
blow. O. P. 





FACETIA, 





BROUGHT HOME TO HIM, 

Eruet (to unsuccessful candidate): ‘ Yes, 
pa, I’m glad to see you back; but—but I shall 
never like you so well again. It’s such cruel 
sport.” 

Papa: “Cruel sport, darling. What, elec- 
tioneering ?” , 





Erue.: “Ah, you call it that to deceive 
mamma; but I know, Tom read it in the news- 
paper. It says you’ve been ratting !” 

—Funny Folks. 
A BARGAIN. 
(Scene: A country inn.) 


Tourist: ‘‘Confound it, woman, there’s a 
chick in this egg.”’ 

Lanpuiapy: ‘‘ Well, sir, you are a lucky one. 
In a few weeks I could have had half-a-crown 


1 for that fowl, and ’ere you get it for two- 


pence ?” 
(And still he was not satisfied) 
—Funny Folks. 


Ar dinner she had a doctor at either hand, 
one of whom remarked that they were well 
served, since they had a duck between them. 
“ Yes,” she broke in—her wit is of the sort that 
comes in flashes—“*and I am_ between two 
quacks.” Then silence fell. 

THE SWELL THING! 

Mr. Suaprack (of Whitechapel, who, new 
to the usages of a West-end theatre, has been 
urged by his wife to ‘‘do as the swells do”) 
to girl with Neapolitan ices: “Hi, here! Hand 
over a couple o’ them squares 0’ hokey pokey !” 

—Funny Folks. 
SURTOUT POINT DE ZELE. 

Comzety LancasHire Wipow (to zealous 
curate, who is constantly hunting her truant 
offspring iato the board school) : “I tell ye what 
*tis, ye noan come arter t’ childer, ye come arter 
me !” 

(Protestations.) 

“ RES ANGUST2.” 


PaTERFAMILIAS (reading): ‘Seventeen 
valuable beasts poisoned by eating the branches 
of yew——” 

Marerramintias: “*Thu—t—t—thut— Oh, 
dear, butcher’s meat will be up again!” 

—Punch. 


—Punch. 


SOMETHING LIKE A RIDDLE. 
Wuy ought your crockery to know when it’s 
going to be broken ?—Because, don’t you see, it 
must be a-ware. A-ha! —Judy. 
Grvine a man a handle to his name.—Making 
him one of the “ knobs!” 


HIGH WORDS. 


Tue most remarkable thing about a great 
Alpine range of mountains is, its peaks. 
; —Fun. 

Dizzy’s Last Decoration.—The Order of the 
« Sack.” 

How to stop sheep getting “flukes’”—Get 
them a championship table ! —Fun. 

A “CAPITAL” PUNISHMENT. 


Lanpiapy : “ Lor’ a mussy, Mr. Brown, what’s 
the matter, sir ?” 

Brown (with lively demonstrations of 
delight) : “Glorious news—I’m going to be 
hung at last. Hooray!” 

(But he only meant his picture was going to 
be hung at the Academy.) —Fun. 

« Wuat’s that?” Mr. Orrendorf asked his 
landlady as she set his cup by his plate. 

** Coffee,” was the prompt reply. 

“Ah,” innocently remarked the boarder 
with an air of interest, “and what is it made 
of ?” 

And there was silence around the table for 
the space of half an hour. 





Tr is astosishing how full fonr-womenean filf 
a church pew made to accommodate six, when 
some woman they don’t like comes along the 
aisle inquiringly looking for a place to sit down. 

Arrzr Marriace.—A young lady who has 
been married a short time says that there was 
only one thing more astonishing than the readi- 
ness with which Ned gave up smoking when 
they became engaged, and that was the rapidity 
with which he took it up again after they were 
married. 
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A BEAUTIFUL SINNER. 


“« Frank Bertram’s Wife,” ‘Strong Tempta- 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 
A LONELY HEART. 


THE very morning on which Lady Aston was 
found dead her husband’s last letter was in the 
dailie’s hands, together with the confession 
signed by Jock Graham. Very soon through 
the length and breadth of Scotland—aye, and of 
England, too—the truth would be known; the 
verdict of “Not Proven” should have been 
“Not Guilty ;” for no one, however prejudiced, 
could now retain their suspicions of Alice Tracy, 
to every eye her innocence at last was clear. 

Later on an inquest was held on the unfortu- 
nate countess, its result can almost be guessed : 
Lady Aston, it was stated, had been for months 
irresponsible for her actions; whilst in an un- 
sound state of mind she had destroyed the earl, 
and subsequently taken her own life.- Dr. 
Brown declared positively the late countess was 
insane, ani, consequently, the inquest was only 
a matter of form. 

George Arnold did not linger long at Halsted. 
He and Duke Hardy did not remain for Lady 
Aston’s funeral, to them the living seemed of 
more importance than the dead, and they were 
both anxious to be in London to seek out the 
two women whose fate seemed involved in such 
mystery. 

_ To Duke Hardy the firm belief had come that 
this mystery was the work of Lady Aston; if so 








. dreadful has happened to her.” 


SSS 


[DoRa’s TROUBLE. ] 
. 


it seemed likely to baffle their best endeavours. 
The countess was dead, and from all they knew 
of her it seemed unlikely she had made any con- 
fidant. of her misdeeds. 

George Arnold was infinitely more hopeful 
than the English barrister, so many obstacles 
had arisen between him and the object of his 
love that now nothing in the world stood be- 
tween them. He would not—could not believe 
death had stepped in and deprived him of his 
darling. , 

Many were the visits he paid to King’s Cross 
Railway Station, many the tips bestowed on 
porters and other officials, but never a ray of 
light fell on the mystery. Duke Hardy had 
little faith in these researches, he was impatient 
to set off to Brussels, butthe detective in whose 
hands he had placed the case represented that 
he could get on better when able to report per- 
sonally his efforts. Andso Duke lingered. 

The simplest plan of all, the one any other 
man would naturally have pursued, never 
dawned on our barrister: he never thought of 
writing to Mrs. Stone. 

He was sitting alone in his private office one 
April afternoon, apparently studying a brief, in 
reality thinking of the problem which seemed 
so hard to solve, when, after a modest knock at 
the door, William Ray entered, an uneasy look 
on his usually placid face. 

“TI did not ring,” said Duke, shortly. 

I have heard from his clerks that at this time 
his temper was very trying, more than mortal 
man could stand, the office boy said; throughout 
the office it was known something was wrong, 
though no one had a suspicion of the truth. 

«J know,” replied William Ray, bravely ; 
“but I want to speak to you, sir.” 

Staring in blank amazement at the coolness 
of the request, Duke made no answer. 

“You remember, sir, a young lady, a Miss 
Grey you called her, she was a friend of Mrs. 
Hardy, of Keston.” 

«I remember her perfectly well.” 

«IT wanted to tell you, sir, I think something 





| Duke Hardy started to his feet and looked at 
his clerk to see if he were in earnest, then he 
calmly walked up to the door and locked it. 

“ Now tell me all you know.” 

“I went for a long walk yesterday, sir, 
being a thing I often do on a Sunday.” 

“ Really, your habits are nothing to me, get 
on.” 

«It was in Kent, sir, I’msureI can’t tell you 
the name of the village, they called it Sunny- 
side, but that might have been only tho 
house.” 

** And you saw the young lady ?” 

“I saw her walking in a large garden; I felt 
sure directly who it was; she stayed some days 
with us, you know, sir, and I couldn’t have for- 
gctten her.” 

«* Was she alone ?” 

“IT saw no one else; the walls were high. I 
was on a bit of a hill myself or may be I should 
not have seen her. I was so surprised that I 
began to whistle, I really couldn’t help it.” 

“ Did Miss Tracy—you may as well know her 
real name—see you ?” 

“She did;and she knew me at once; she 
came quite close to the wall and talked tome: 
she said she was shut up there and could not 
get away; she begged me to go to Mrs. 
Hardy.” 

“Well.” : 
“TI wanted her to come away with me then, 
but she couldn’t ; the walls were so high and 
done over with broken glass. It’s a lonely sort 
of a place, I shouldn’t suppose a creature passed 
there once in a month.” 

“Then you think Miss Tracy is confined 
against her will in a house called Sunnyside ?” 
“T’m sure of it, sir. I went on to Keston 
that very night, for it’s not so far to a good 
walker, but the people at Tne Grange couldr’, 
tell me Mrs. Hardy’s address. I talke* the 
matter over with Sophy, and we bot*. thought 
I’d better name it to you.” 

Marmaduke was not given to be demonstra- 
tive, but he put out his hand and shook the 
young man’s as warmly as a brotier’s. 
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“T shall never forget the service you have 
rendered me, Ray. Could you show me the 
way to this Sunnyside ?” 

“T only know thé way by road. Pm sure 


its miles ot miles from any station, sir.’ 
‘Did you walk the whole way yesterday ?”’ 
“T took a ticket to Bromley and walked on,” 
confessed the youth, modestly. 
Together barrigter and clerk wenfdoimwm «to 
Bromley; together they stepped inte: an.open 
fly drawn by the 


hired. William Ray described the plage ihesbad 
seen to the driver. 
“ Why it must be Mrs. Deaneis?*éxelaimed 


the man. “She keeps a home for people who 
are not quite right here,’’ touching his forehead 
meaningly. ‘“ Young Mr. Canden’e theme-—has 


been nigh ever since his sistendied.:’ I’ idxive 
you there; it’s a longish way though” 

It was, indeed, a longish ways throngh: :the 
wildest-ang most retized part.of Kent, tiny vil- 
inges- and.deserted hamlets ng:ene would have 

expeeted to find so near London; but at last 
John -was.as good as his wonds..and they were 
before the gate. of Sunnyside. 

To Mrs. Deane Duke Handy briefly explained 
the trath. His very name as.a famous banister 

had struck the lady wath alanm, and veny bland 
was her reception. Duke told her frankly she: 
had beem ithe:dupe of a lunatic. The young 
girl she had kmowm,as Miss Vavasseur had been- 
confided to her .eare by a lanatie. 


“Indeed, you ame mistaken;” said Mits: 
Deane. “ Lady Aston’s own maid brought the, 
young lady.”’ 


“ My dear madame” replied Duke, “Lady 
Aston is dead? She died by her own hand) 
hapelessly insane. She- never hada sister imy 
her life. Thepoerginhshe described to. yomas 
such has for some months been the. vigtim of 
her mania. Miss Tracey was, first-ageused of 
Lord Aston’s murder by her domg. When, I 
suppose, she saw the law would not condemn 
her she sent her to you.” 

«It seemed such a plausible story,” said Mrs. 
Deane, deprecatingly, “and yet the young lady 
looked sane enough.” 

“ Has she never told you her real name ?” 

“Yes. She declared she was Alice Traey. I 
imagined she had read the account of the. Aston 
Murder and filled her mind with it.’ 

“ Her mind is as clear as mine. Had Lady 
Aston lived, and been in her senses, a heavy 
punishment would have awaited her wicked- 
ness. I am quite sure, Mrs. Deane, you will 
not join herin her sin. Now that/your eyes 
nave been opened } you will assist us to further 
the ends of justice.” 

At his desire she sent: for Alice. There was 
ne mistaking the look of hope im heneyesas 
she recognised him. 

“You will take me to Dora ?” 

Marmaduke Hardy wished it was in» his 
power. 

* At least, I will take you away from: here. 
Have you to make any preparations, or will you 
come with me at once ?” 

Alice’s eyes said “At onee!” and. Duke re- 
mained talking to Mrs. Deane while she retired 
to put on her hat and jacket, He pleased the 
lady by entirely exonerating her from blame, 
and. promising that when accounts of the tran- 
saetion were noised abroad, the name of Sunny- 
side should be as muchas possible suppressed. 
This he was willing to grant her, as she had 
yisided Alice up without any trouble, 


most spirited. horsesetio:. he; 





as ready to sing your praises as they were a 


while ago to condemn you.” 
“Who was it?” asked Alice, in a hushed 


Wiaigper. ‘ Who did it really ?” 
“@ne whom Mrs. Hardy suspected all 
along. ”» 


“ Not Lady Aston ?” 

“ You have little cause to like her,” returned 
Duke, kindly, “ but you can afford to pity her 
mow. She died by the same death which killed 
her husband, and by her own hand!” 

Duke relapsed into thought. He looked so 
disturbed that Alice ventured to ask him if 
anything were the matter. 

““T was. wondering what to do with you,” he 
answered, frankly: “I have taken you from 
one home, but I really don’t know where to 
find you.another.” 

« Will not Dora let me go to her,” 

" “ Unfortunately she. is away from, town.” 

y.!” burst from Mr. Bay at this ime 
ai “ Sophy-would be only too. delighted if 
you. would came -to_us, miss,” 

And, seeing nothing else to do swith her, Mir: 


Hardy entrusted her to Sophy’s brother toeseort: 


to Sophy. First, though, the banrister hada 
private interview with her and told her frankly 


the. grame: anxiety that had anisen respecting, 


Dorothea. 

“TI shall start for Brussels tomight,” he,con- 
cluded. 
cireumstances 

He was. as good as his word. Hejounneyedto 
the Continent, and presented: himself at the 
house of the Rev. Mareus Stone. The.chaplain, 


and his mother were both out, but be was-shown 
to amait their metunn. » 


into the dnaanimg-reom 
On a sofa, drawn very close: to: the fine, lay a 
mor figune, The barnister staneds It was 


7 pretty fright you have-given us all,” he 
said, irritably, jongenting how enn and ill abs 
looked. 


“T have been ill,” she said, feebly. “They 
thought once I was going to die.” 

** You look Kkeit now,” grimly. 

“ Why on earth didn’t you write? I thought 


you’d got shut up in a lunatic asylum atleast.” 

She shook her head. 

* Alice! Where is Alice?” 

“ Alice is in Milkwood. Road. Nota very 
splendid locality, but an eminently respectable 
one. She’s staying with my junior clerk, and 
worrying herself to death about your: disap- 
pearance. She’s in luck’s.way: nosy forthe 
truth about the Aston mystery;has come to 
light, and she’ll be a sort of vice countess for 
the next seven years,” rattling on to hide the 
real sorrow he felt at finding her like this. 

They told him afterwards—Mrs.. Stone. and 
her son—that Dorothea had lainfor weeks 
hovering betwen life and death. The) doetor 
had positively forbade her being talked to.on 
any but the most trivial subjects, 

“Tt is only a week since she recovered: her 
senses,” said the clergyman, pompously, “ She 
has done nothing but ask. for this Alice, I 
believe, ever since. My mother wrote to you, 
but I thought it as well there should, be no dis- 
turbing element to turn her thaught from the 
pious cares hereshown to her; in fact——” 

«In fact, you suppressed the letters.’’ 

In less than a week from that. night Dorothra 
was back at The Grange-—a very- delicate, 
fragile Dorothea, but still a very: winsome. one. 
Alice was with her, the little Coumtess of Aston 
| and her sister had arrived on a long visit, and 


Very soon the trio, were on their way to George Arnold came down from London very 


London, Alice delighted Mr. Ray by making 
particular inquiries after Sophy, the plump ent, 
and other denizens of the Milkwood Roads Ske 


often. 
He and Alice had met first in Miss Bay’s little 
parlour in the Milkwood Read, there the first 


said a few words of gratitude to Marmaduke | truth of her freedom had come, home. to, Alice ; 


for his prompt help, then she spoke a name 
which all thistime had been hovering on her | 
lips: 

“* Dora,’’ 

**T have not seen her very lately.”’ 

“ But she is at Keston, is she not?” 

He shook his head. 


**, have grand news for you, Miss, Tracy. 
The * Aston | Mystery’ is made clear, No shadow 
2 name, and. you will find everyone 


rests on 3 


| henceforward 


where, she heard again the voice :dearest-to her 


on earth, and was clasped in thearms that were 
to be her refuge from ail 
sorrow. 

«« My own darling,” 

Deep passion sounded in George Arnold’s 


| voice ; never since the discovery. of their mutual 


love had he and Alice been together with a sure 
and certain hope of their earthly union. Who 
_knows what he said to her; and how she 


“TI ought to have , Sone long ago; but’ 
premented it. 


answered him? Conversations such as these 
seldom interest outsiders. 

We who have loved must cast our thoughts 
back to the first time we met our lover after we 
knew his secret and our own. Those whose 
romance is yet tocomemay accept my testimony 
that George and Alice were happy, that their 
talk was broken by many pauses of sheer joy ; 
that “I” and “ you,” “we” and “our” were 
strangely often on their lips, that each felt cer- 
tain the future must be fair because it was to be- 
spent together. 

It has : always seemed to me that of all haman 
gifts reallove is the best and dearest, the sweetest 
comforter-ién sorrow, the most precious ‘part of 
joy; take everything elae away but leave us 
love and this earth will not be sueh a barren 
plage after all. True love has too, at 
least, one of the attributes of ‘the Deity, it 
measures not as others measure, hours are as 
minutes, minutes as hours to it, George and 
Alive spent one whole evening in that little 
brown-helland furnished pamlour, and yet it 
seemed to them they had beem-together, but a 
very little while. 

Through all time they never forgot that 
ye visit of George to The Grange.. He and 

Alive had a long tete-A-tete and then Dorothea 
came in, pale and delicate from, her. recent ill- 
nessyand yet full of sympathy imptheir joy, her 
soft eyesewere heavy with unshedteamsas Alice 
enn mmmeriscegs grasped her —e She 
was glad; truly:glad they were happgy: but she- 
herself felt hammibly desolate and .alanes would 
loxe-ever illumine Seen ae eee Gil: her. heart 


with joy as it 
be os monentushe: ‘ooked 1 mp with: 2 bright 
“@hildren, come. toctes.” Hieterwas:2 xeal 
agin nernee 
One of/the. “ chikidven”’ was amb years. 


years 
alder than. herself, but he didnot mention: this. 
fact, but followed her meekly to the dining- 
room. 

It was a large party who were to partake of 
the dainty high tea, and the number of the 
cups and saucers seemed legion. Dr. Brown 
and his wife were among Mrs. Hardy’s guests, 
having come to bring Adela and True for the 
long stay they had been promised with Doro- 
thea. 

Duke Hardy was there too. In fact it-was a 
cheery party who met that spring night. 
Dorothea presided herself, and Dr. Brown sat. 
opposite to her with his wife near him; _the- 
lovers were together on one side. On the 
other Duke Hardy sat: between the two little- 
girls with whom he was great friends. 

Do not think they were-a heartless set to for- 
get so soon the one who had not a month be-- 
fore set out on her long journey.. Remember- 
how little Sybil had ever done to win their love 
and the bitter sorrow she had brought to some 
of them. Besides, there was no unseemly mer- 
riment at this gathering, though there was 
much deep joy, yet one heart; a woman’s, felt 
lonely, and Duke Hardy never once addressed 
his cousin’s widow. The children went'to bed ;- 
the others gathered round the fire in a semi-- 
circle, Dorothea and Mr. Hardy atthe two ends. 
The widow was the first to speak, and she ad- 
dressed herself to George Arnold,.who sat next 
her. 

“T hope you will spare the children to me for 
a nice long visit.” 

“T shall be delighted if you will trouble your- 
self with such chatterboxes, but I warn: you, 
Mrs. Hardy, in taking Alice you’take me. 1 
shall haunt The Grange.” 

“Then I must certainly keep the children, 
for I foresee Alice wiil have no time-for me.” 

Duke Hardy was very silent. Dorothea 
noticed that he looked moodily into the’ fire. 
She spoke to him in a hesitating manner, with 
the rare colour in her cheeks,- 

“T hope you will'come down and see us 
sometimes. Surely you can spare from ‘Satur- 
day to Monday now and then.” 

Duke said he was afraid he couldn’t leave 
London. 

« Nonsense,” said Arnold, pleasantly. ‘They 





don’t try people on Sundays. You mast come 
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down to see 'us;.and there’s another thing I’m 
going toask you. Some day—not long hence, I 
hope —I want you to go with me to Keston 


Church and be my best man on a very joyous’ 


occasion.” 

«“T’ll see abont it,” returned Duke, rather 
flattered at the compliments paid him; “ but 
you know, I may be mgrried first myself. I’m 
thinking seriously about the event, and then I 
couldn’t be anyone’s best man.” 

This statement produced a most comical sur- 
prise. Alice laughed and begged to be intro- 
duced to the. future mistress of the “ Musty 
Chambers,” as Dora used to call them. Mrs. 
Browne hoped the lady would be “one fair 
English miss.” 


Everyone took the barrister’s announcement’ 


to mean that he was seriously engaged. How 
suddenly he must-have made up his mind. It 
was not six months since he tclad Dorothea he 
snould never marry. This flashed through 
Alice’s head like lightning. Looking round 
she saw that Mrs. Hardy had left the group. 
Dora was in her own room, her face buried in 
her hands. At last she had learned her own 
secret. Sobbing bitterly she felt this. Hers 
was @ lonely heart. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
FRIENDSHIP IMPOSSIBLE. 


APPARENTLY Mr..Hardy was not so indispen- 
sable to. London as. he imagined, for he came 
down to Keston. very often in the summer 
months which followed Mrs. Hardy’s return from 
her wanderings. 

He even spent a week there in August 
making himself most agreeable, people said, and 
certainly he proved useful in entertaining the 
many visitors who flocked to see Dora when 
it was knownm:that she had staying with her at 
one and the same time a real countess, and a 
young lady who had. been accused of murder 
and really tried:for it. 

Shortlands and Bromley, Beckenham, Hayes, 
and Keston were all alive that time. They en- 
joyed. sensations, and everyone who had. ever 
known Mrs. Hardy flocked to The Grange. * A 
few changes had come about. 

James Carden had settled in London, and 
George Arnold had bought the Ivy House. He 
wished Alice to have a resting-place near the 
friend who had showed her something more than 
friendship. Scotland must be their chief home, 
but every year they promised themselves a brief 
visit to Keston. 

It was not likely that the Cardens would be 
seen again in the neighbourhood. Ela had 
married a German count, to whom her fortune 
was a consideration, and Susan had taken the 
afflicted Arty to a quiet seaside village. 

The little house in Milkwood Road.was deso- 
late, for William Ray’s salary had. increased so 
wonderfully that: he had married the young lady 
he-dreamed of between the :whiiis of his pipe. 
Sophy lived with them. Report said Sophy 
would be marrying herself soon, if. so, Alice 
Tracy would.send: her. a handsome wedding pre- 
sent, 

Nothing. more had: been heard of Duke’s 
matrimonial plans, Perhaps he was still think- 
ing seriously of the:event; he never said so. 
He was a great acquisition to The Grange party, 
though—probably owing to the many visitors— 
he saw very little of his hostess. 

He talked to. George Arnold; made great 
friends with Alice, and thoroughly. spoilt the 
little countess and:her-sister ; but he gave little 
time to, Dorothea. They seemed: farther than 
ever from being friends; their old wordy wars 
had ceased... Before others they conversed with 
laboured politeness, finding even then. very little 
to say, and by accident or design: they never 
once suffered the infliction of a téte-a-téte. 

Alice’s wedding, was late'in October, so.much 
delay she had insisted.on as but fitting after the 
awiul tragedy m the family; but George 
grudged her even that, and privately considered 
the month. of September very.long indeed. 

Good accounts came from Downshire: the 








Aston mystery was already fading from people’s 
minds. The unhappy countess had been laid by 
her husband’s side, and it was hoped that the 
memory of her erring life would soon be buried 
too. . : 
Mrs. Hardy had begged for the loan of Adela 
and Gertrude during the honeymoon, which was 
to extend to Christinas Eve, when she had pro- 
mised Alice she would be at Trent Park with 
the two children to welcome Mr. and Mrs. 
Arnold on their happy homecoming. 

* You won’t want the children while you are 
abroad; Alice, leave them to me, I am so 
lonely.” 

The bride elect consented; she was rather 
inxious about Dorothea. She never seemed 
quite to have got over that illness in the spring. 
Her spirits were unequal, and once or twice she 
had been surprised in tears, and she had quite 
lost her-old energy. Miss Tracy feared she 
guessed the cause, if so, interference could do 
nothing. 

October came at last, and-the twenty-ninth in 
dueeourse: It wasito:be a very quiet ‘wedding, 
only Mr. Hardy besides The Grange party. 
Alice’ Tracy wore the usual white silk and 
orange blossoms, but she had no bridesmaids to 
nold her gloves, or her bouquet of myrtle and 
jasmine. 

Her fair face was: bright and cloudless as, 
with a clear voice; she renounced: the name 
under which she had suffered, amd took that’ of 
the only man she hadever loved, whose devotion 
to her had been :triedin the fires of adversity 
and separation and:not beem found, wanting. 

Dorothea Hardy 'sat'in her own pew with the 
little countess and Lady: Gertrude. As her eyes 
wandered to the best man’s place, she wondered 
not a little when would be that occasion of 
which he had spoken, when, in a ceremony like 
to-day’s, he would be a chief actor, not an as- 
sistant. 

‘People shouldn’t cry at weddings,’ whis- 
pered ‘True, reprovi 

When the happy pair had driven off Dorothea 
sat down in the drawing-room and called the 
children. True perched herself on Mr. Hardy’s 
lap. How important those two little girls would 
have felt had they guessed: “ Cousin Dolly” re- 
lied on them not to leave her alone with‘her 
guest. 

No fear-at present. True on her self-chosen 
seat was giving the barrister her opinion on 
weddings in general, and <Alice’s in) particular. 
Adela had a book, Dora took up her work with 
an easy: minds She had yet‘to pereeive that 
True’s: powers of conversation might be trying. 

“TI think weddingsare very nice things,” said 
True, approvingly. ‘Will you ask me. to 
yours, Mr. Hardy?’ 

«« { may never haveione, True.”’ 

« Yes, you will. Alice told me perhaps you 
couldn’t be Cousin George’s best man, because 
you thought abaut being married yourself.” 

** Alice was wrong.” 

Deep devotion to muslin embroidery on the 
part of Dora. 

«Well, I wish you would be» married,” 
persisted Irte, “and I would throw a satin 
slipper after you when you went away, if Cousin 
Dolly would give me one.” ‘ 

“Mrs. Hardy wouldn’t let you be so waste- 
ful.” 

True went off on another subject. 

«* Why doyou callhér Mrs. Hardy? Youshould 
call her Cousin Dolly, like we do, because, you 
know; she is really your own cousin, though we 
only call her so becamse we like her.’”’ 

“True,” interrupted the subject of dispute, 
“run upstairs, dearyto my room. and bring me 
down some white satin ribbon: I want to cut 
the pieces to tie up the cake?’ 

« T’'ll go; too,” said the countess, looking up 
fromsher book. ‘I know where’ the ribbon is, 
and the silver paper too, Cousin \Dolly:” 

Cousin Dolly saw her mistake, and repented. 
In her eagerness: to’ stop True’s questions she 
had brought about: the very téte-a-téte she so 
much wished to avoid. Mr. Hardy sat twisting 
a paper knife in his fingers, looking at Dora, 
who, her eyes fixed on the ground, went on with 





her embroidery, and spoilt the spray and ruined 





the whole collar.’ Silence unbroken ti1] t} 
children returned. 

“We've brought the ribbon, Consin Dolly 
and the paper, and we'll cutit up for you whi! 
you tell us a story.” 

** Not to-day, Adela.” 

“Yes, now,” persisted that enfant terrible 
True ; “then Mr. Hardy can hear it, too.” 

**T delight in stories.” 

«There, now you must begin, Cousin Dolly. 

“T can’t think of anything. I’m tired 
True.” 

True looked puzzled. 

«But you have done nothing at all. You 
didn’t even walk to church.” 

“Shall I tell you a story, Gertrude ?” 

True looked at him disparaginzly. 

“TI don’t think you’d tell nice ones like 
Cousin Dolly, all about when: she was a little 
girl. Did you know her then 2” 

“Tm she wasn’t such a chatterbox as you.” 

True ignored this insinuation. 

“She was very happy till her pana died. Hi: 
wasaclergyman, youknow. Heandher mamma 
andthe little boys all died in a week, and then 
you know, Cousin Dolly was leftallalone excep! 
her poor old aunt.” 

Duke felt rather than saw that Dorothea had 
folded up her work and left the room, otherwise 
he would have forcibly stopped the chatter- 
box. 

** Poor Cousin Dolly !”” he said, softly. 

** Yes,” said Adela, who did not think it quite 
fair that True should doalithetalking. <‘'!hen 
some one got’ hera situation in a telegraph 
office as clerk, and she worked very hard first at 
one large town and then another for a great 
muny years.” 

* Who told you this, Adela ?” 

“ Why, Cousin Dolly: Sheisn’ta bitashamed 
of having been so poor, because, you know, she 
was a lady always.” 

Yes, and she isso good,” chimed in True. 
Alice told us she gives lots and lots of money 
every year'to take care of poor girls’ who are 
not strong enough to work like she did.” 

“There's Hill,” cried True, as a tap came at 
the door. ‘“She’s come to say we must go and 
get dressed. We’re to dine with you to-day, 
Cousin Dolly said so.” 

“And you never told usa story after all,’ 
lamented Adela, ‘‘and it has got quite dark ; 
what a time we've been talking! I expect you 
had better ring for lights. Cousin Doily must 
have gone to dress.” 

But Duke Hardy did not ring for lights. THe 
sat on for some time after they left him, and 
waited till a servant: brought in the lamp. 
Then he left the drawing-room, and went out 
into the bright lighted hall, on past the dining- 
room, to Dorothea’s study. That, unlike the 
hall, was stillin the twilight, but the blaze of 
the fire showed him all he sought—Dora herself 
sitting; in alow chair, her small hands iocked 
netvously together, her eyes looking into the 
flames, as though she read astory written there. 
She started at the sound of a voice beside her, 
a voice she knew too well. 

“ Dora, will you forget all the, mistakes of 
the last two years and begin anew acquaintance 
with me, dating from to-night ?” 

«You will be my friend at last ?” 

«No, I will never be your friend; friendship 
between you and me is impossible. Dolly, to 
you must be all, or nothing.” 

He put his strong arm round her and gathered 
her to himself. Her fair head sank peacefuily 
on his shoulder as though it had found its trade 
resting-place at last. 

* * * * * 


“True,” said Duke to the little chatterbox, 
when dinner was over, and'the four had returned 
tothe drawing-room, “you must get your satin 
slipper ready, for I am going to be married.” 

“ Really !” 

“Really and truly, little girl.” 

« And when ?” do tell me.” 

But Duke smiled his rare smile and whispered : 

«Ah, that you must ask Doily.” 


[THE END. ] 
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SCIENCE. 


PREPARATION OF RHEA FIBRE. 


Tue Government of India, in 1870, and again 
in 1877, offered rewards for the discovery of a 
cheap and rapid mechanical or chemical process 
for the preparation of rhea fibre, which is at 
present worth from £40 to £50 per ton in 
England. Fifty thousand rupees for the best 
invention, and ten thousand rupees for the next 
best. A keen competition promises to take place 
at Saharanpur, between twenty-three gentlemen 
from England, America, France, Denmark, New 
Zealand, Batavia, Hungary, and from parts of 
India. The judges of the trial will, says the 
Homeward Mail, have to describe the processes 
and determine whether the conditions of the 
government notification have been complied 
with or not, while the quality of the fibre 
produced will be left to experts at home. 


THEORY OF LIFE. 


Tue late Professor Faraday adopted the 
theory that the natural age of man is 100 years. 
The duration of life he believed to be measured 
by the time of growth.. In the camel the union 
takes place at eight, in the horse at five, in the 
lion at four, inthe dog at two, in the rabbit at 
one. The natural termination is five removes 
from these several points. Man being twenty 
years in growing lives five times twenty years 
—that is, 100; the camel is eight years in grow- 
ing, and lives forty years; and so with other 
animals. The man who does not die of sickness 
lives everywhere from 80 to 100 years. The 
professor divides a life into equal halves— 
growth and decline — and these into in- 
fancy, youth, virility, and age. Infancy 
extends to the twentieth year, youth to the 
fiftieth, because it is in this period the tissues 
become firm, virility from fifty to seventy-five, 
during which the organism remains complete, 
and at seventy-five old age commences, to last 
a longer or shorter time as the diminution of 
reserved forces is hastened or retarded. 





,ZFFECT OF INTENSE COLD ON BEER. 


THERE are some advantages and many disad- 
vantages to the brewer arising from very cold 
weather. Beer keeps far better when the ther- 
mometer stands below 500 F., but when the 
thermometer is for days several degrees lower 
than the freezing point, the usual arrangements 
for storing beer in this country altogether fail 
to keep it in good condition. The ordinary 
cellars, both of breweries, retail establishments, 
and private houses, are but ill adapted to pro- 
tecting beer from intense cold, and the result 
has been apparent during the past winter in 
large quantities of beer either turning up cloudy 
or failing to drop bright; with a reduction of 
temperature there is a diminished power of 
holding albuminous bodies in solution, and 
therefore some of these separate, producing a 
cloudiness which requires a long period of high 
temperature to remove again. 

Another result of cold weather is to cause 
beer to turn flat; in its normal and healthy 
state beer should undergo a slow but regularly 
secondary fermentation, by which a certain 
amount of carbonic acid gas is evolved which 
serves to keep up the “life” of the beer; at 
very low temperatures the organisms which 
cause this fermentation are inactive, and no gas 
neing evolved, the beer becomes flat. The 
greatest danger to beer during the winter 
months is the sudden changes of temperature; 
with the thermometer one day at 550 F’. and the 
next at 250 F., it is impossible to keep boer in 
condition, at least with the usual cellar arrange- 
ments which prevail in this country. 





Tue theory of some opponents of official 
boiler inspections has been that the interest of 
the owners and users of boilers was the best 





guarantee against accident ;. but this view is 
somewhat rudely shaken by the account of an 
explosion in Manchester, which we find in the 
reported proceedings of the Steam Users’ 
Association of that cityy where it appears thata 
man and his son were killed while standing on 
top of their own boiler, which had become worn 
to the thinness of a sheet of paper, through 
their neglect. 








A? "baer: 


OR, 


TRUE GOLD. 


« AnD is this then, your final decision ? After 
all that has passed between us cannot 
believe, Clare, that you can thus crush the one 
sweet hope of my life.” 

Jack Levison, the speaker of these words, was 
a tall, manly young fellow of about twenty- 
three. Many would not consider his features 
sufficiently regular to deserve the term of 
“handsome,” yet there was something decidedly 
“taking” in that sweet mouth, and in those 
honest eyes of deepest blue, together with an 
unaffected, frank, easy ing. 

At least, so thought Clare Norman, a dark 
little beauty of nineteen, whom he was now 
addressing. Clare lived with a maiden aunt, 
Miss Leslie by name, for she was an orphan. 
Her mother died shortly after Clare’s birth, and 
her father, Captain Norman, had left her in 
charge of Miss Leslie on his departure for 
India. 

Did he ever return to claim his only child ? 
No! The young officer fell in that far-off land, 
and from that time Clare had lived under her 
aunt’s roof, for Miss Leslie was very much 
attached to her sister’s beautiful child, and as 
her moderate annual income would die with her, 
she resolved asa duty to her departed brother 
that she would make it her aim and object in 
life to secure for her darling niece a husband 
who could confer on his wife a “social posi- 
tion.” 

By this pretty little commonplace good Miss 
Leslie “sugared over” what plain speakers 
would call a resolve that her niece should not 
marry “ for love” alone; but for a sufficiency of 
money. If the “love” should be thrown in, 
why so much the better, if not, to paraphrase 
the Roman satirist, there must be the “‘ money,” 
and this, in all sorts of indirect ways her good, 
but worldly-minded aunt impressed sedulously 
on her “darling Clare.” If she succeeded in 
this Miss Leslie doubted not for a moment that 
Clare would be perfectly happy. 

Ah! if she could have seen into the future ; had 
she but known and believed that true happiness 
is not based on the possession of wealth! She 
did not, and therefore incessantly urged Clare 
to accept Arthur Morris, the only son of a rich 
London merchant. 

By this young man theadvances of his college 
“chum,” Jack Levison, had been watched with 
feelings of envy. Nevertheless Arthur Morris 
flattered himself that he would be victor in the 
end, for had he not weaith on his side and was 
not Jack without fortune or even wealthy rela- 
tions, being, indeed, one of many sons of the 
village doctor. 

Poor Jack! how fondly and truly he loved 
Clare. Yet he dared not tell her of this love 
until he had a prospect of a home for her. At 
least hitherto he had not dared to declare him- 
self; but this morning he had received a letter 
from an uncle in India, who had secured a 
lucrative appointment for him in that great 
dependency, and had written desiring him to 
sail without delay. 

Jack knew well that Clare loved him, and was 
sanguine enough to hope that she would accom- 
pany him as his wife to India. Thus we find 
him in Miss Leslie’s little drawing-room with 
the odour of the honeysuckle and roses wafting 


Yes ! he is pleading as for dear life, and Clare 
stands trembling like a criminal before him. At 
last with a great effort the fair girl forces a. 
smile and replies : 

‘Of course, Jack, I am very, very sorry you 
are going away, we shall miss you so much— 
having always been such good friends—but as 
for going out thousands and thousands of miles 
over the sea, to that dreadful country, which it 
terrifies me only to read of ——” 

Jack Levison gazed in her face earnestly. Her 
resolve trembled in the balance, but her aunt’s 
worldly counsel rose to her mouth. 

“Listen but a moment to me,” urged her 
lover. 

Clare felt her eyes moisten, but she held 
out. 

“I cannot leave my dear Aunt Leslie, indeed 
I cannot,” said Clare, evasively. ‘No, Jack, 
such a trial would be too hard for her and me.” 

Jack Levison was entirely unselfish, and he 
paused, with a deep sigh. Clare continued: 

“Don’t urge me farther, Jack; besides, we 
are too poor to marry, and aunt says that no 
man has a right to ask a girl to marry him un- 
less he can offer her a position in society equal 
to that she holds.” 

Jack Levison looked with surprise at the 
pretty preacher. 

“Oh, Clare, Clare, true love never talked in 
such a strain. True, we may not be rich for a 
few short years, but we shall not be positively 
poor, my appointment will secure us from that 
—and oh, how I would toil and work for you, 
darling, that I might win a home worthy of my 
wife. Love would spur me on, and surely with 
such love as mine I must be successful.” 

Clare felt almost relenting, and her eyes were 
filled with tears. Then arose the thoughts of 
Arthur Morris’s wealth and grand connections. 
Her head swam with giddiness, for only the day 
before her rich suitor had knelt at her feet, and 
what is more, she had weakly accepted his 
presents, though she knew only too well that 
the love of her whole heart was given to the man 
who now stood awaiting her decision. It was 
with a great effort she replied: 

“Tt’s no use, Jack, we can never be more than 
friends. I’ve seen enough of genteel poverty. 
I really cannot marry. It’s best to be candid. 
Unless I leave my home for my husband’s 
house I shall always remain Clare Norman.” 

“Then good-bye, Clare ?” said Jack, sorrow- 
fully, but firmly; “may you be happy. I never 
knew till now that gold could satisfy the long- 
ings of a loving heart, or that position was abso. 
lutely necessary to wedded happiness.” 

He was gone. 


After this interview Jack immediately set sail 
for India. Clare Norman had been Mrs. Arthur 
Morris for nearly a year. Her husband loved 
her fondly and was ever kind and considerate. 
Was Clare happy ? Surrounded with splendours, 
in a stately mansion, with a suite of willing 
attendants, Clare felt herself alone and un- 
happy. oF gb 

There was a vast void in her heart. The 
happy memories of days gone by floated before 
her. She tried in vain to bury these recollec- 
tions of a simpler and happier time; but often- 
times when wandering through her gorgeous 
apartments and galleries of works of art, she 
felt the truth of the last words Jack Levison 
had spoken. 

Oh! how she tried to forget them, how she 
tried to return the fondness of her husband, to 
think of none but him. Clare was becoming 
more reconciled to her lot, when she was doomed 
to lose the love of-her husband, whose affec- 
tion she ought to have returned in full. Fever 
was raging in a part of the town near to where 
Mr. Morris lived, and that gentleman was one of 
the first victims. 

He died in his wife’s arms, and the young 
girl who had been a wife only a short year was 
now a widow. The much-coveted wealth was 
now entirely her own ; but heart and home were 
both desolate. 
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comfort Clare in her bereavement, but after the 
interment of her husband the latter could not 
bear to be left alone, and begged of her aunt to 
make arrangements for living with her for the 
future. This Miss Leslie ultimately did, though 
at first she did not like the idea of giving up 
her cosy little house. ’ 

Save in her prayers Clare had never breathed 
the name of rejected lover, nor had she 
received direct intelligence of him. He might 
have been wrecked on his way to India for aught 
she had heard, or he might have arrived safely, 
and living in contentment, perhaps happy and 
forgetful of her. The thought distressed her 
toan extent that told her how true were his 
parting words. She could not bear longer sus- 
pense. 

Perhaps, suggested her anxious mind, he is 
married. Clare rese from her seat, and at once 
sought out a professional friend, through whom 
she might learn, by inquiries, some tidings of 
Jack Levison, without that person knowing 
whence the inquiries came. 

“T cannot bear to think. I am right fully 
punished for my heartless treatment of him.” 

One would not have known the sorrowful-look- 
ing woman in her widow’s weeds as the merry 
Clare Norman of one short year before. Miss 
Leslie’s heart ached for her darling, and she 
prepcees a visit to Brighton, hoping that the 

racing sea breeze and gay company might be 
the mieans of restoring Clare’s health and 
spirits. 

At first the idea of fashionable society was 
distasteful to Mrs. Morris, but she was per- 
suaded. Indeed, strange air and scene was 
prescribed by her medical adviser. Life to her 
was indeed different from what she had 
expected it would be with gold at her dis- 
posal. 

* a * * * 


The season was drawing toa close and many 
of the fashionables had returned to town. Miss 
Leslie and her niece remained. They had taken 
a furnished house not far from the sea, and the 
benefit Clare was deriving from the change in- 
duced them to prolong their visit. 

Sea-view cottage was a charming little place, 
and the prospect from its windows, at which in 
the gloaming Clare loved to sit and think, was 
magnificent. When gazing at the restless 
waves Clare felt happpier than at any other 
time, although she knew only too well that 
those same 


Sad sea waves, 
With restless ebb and flow, 


were the same which separated her from the 
one she best loved, the man whose love she had 
rejected for the dross of gold. Experience, 
often a merciless and bitter teacher, had taught 
her that Jack had spoken in all truth when he 
said that “gold could not satisfy the longings 
of the loving heart.” . 

One morning, the letter-bag being opened, it 
was found to contain several letters for Clare, 
which she listlessly glanced at and then threw 
aside. To the last one, however, she gave more 
attention, for when her eye caught sight of the 
postmark “ London”’ with it came the convic- 
tion that the handwriting was Jack Levison’s. 
Her face grew crimson, and for a moment she 
looked the radiant Clare of old. She opened 
the letter with a trembling hand and eagerly 
scanned it through. Then she handed it across 
the table to her aunt to peruse without speaking 
ro Her eye was fierce and her lips ashy 


“ Dear me!” exclaimed the old lady; “ who- 
ever would have thought it? Going out to 
India and arriving there just in time to learn 
of his uncle’s death, and then to have all this 
money left him! Well, wonders will never 
cease. Suppose you had gone out to India 


with him ?” 

_“ Please, aunty, don’t,” pleaded Clare. “It 
distresses me. Pray don’t talk of what might 
‘ have been but for my wicked folly.” 

“Don’t be offended, dear. You did what you 
thought was for the best,” said Miss Leslie, 
adjusting her spectacles. “We can’t foresee 





these things. Well, it is surprising. How 
could he ever have found us out?” 

Clare felt conscious her legal friend had some- 
how given Jack their address. 

« And so rich, too,” said Miss Leslie, talking 
to herself, for Clare was not heeding her; “and 
now Clare don’t want for money. Clare, dear, 
you will answer his letter, and ask him here ?” 

«T will not—no, never !”’ exclaimed Clare, with 
a vehemence that quite astonished quiet Aunt 
Leslie. ‘TI have injured and insulted him too 
deeply.” 

‘Goodness gracious! What is the matter 
with you, child? Are you ill?” 

Clare had fainted, but shortly recovered with 
her aunt’s loving care. She determined to her- 
self that on the morrow she would meet Jack 
Levison calmly and quietly, and that the secret 
of her love for himself should never be known 
to him. 

* ee ~ * 


“Yes, Mrs. Morris, it was on Tuesday, imme- 
diately on my landing in England, that I heard 
of your bereavement. I cannot tell you how 
shocked I was. Will you accept my heartfelt 
sympathy ?” 

“T thank you,” said Clare, with forced com- 
posure. . 

“Your health, however, I hope will soon 
improve You are looking far from well.” 

“Thank you,” repeated Clare, mechanically. 

She dared not say more. Her heart was 
throbbing wildly as there stood before her, 
silently regarding her, the only man she had 
truly loved. He was looking down on her with 
an expression of distress on his manly face 
which made her feel how deeply he felt the 
cold reserve. How fondly she loved him, yet 
he knew it not. Their attempt at conversation 
was a failure, and at length Jack went back to 
his hotel, promising to call again the following 
morning. 

* * * * . 


Another winter has gone, and another summer 
has come. The flowers are in the glory of their 
beauty, and Jack Levison sits on one of the 
garden seats of Sea View Cottage. Mrs. 
Morris has bought that charming little place, 
and is now spending her summer there. It was 
quite evident Jack was thinking deeply, for he 
started when Clare’s soft white hand was placed 
on his shoulder. : 

* Will you stay and dine with aunty and me?” 
said the sweet voice Jack loved so well. “ Dinner 
is ready, I believe.” 

“T am afraid I cannot, thanks. I have an 
engagement with Hugh Tysoe, and ought to be 
at the ‘ Royal’ in half an hour. I would stay, 
but am afraid I should be late.”’ 

“ Very well,” said Clare, with a spark of her 
old coquettry. ‘If you perfer Hugh’s company 
to ours of course you are perfectly ——” 

Jack’s eyes met hers, and the vivid blush and 
wistful look in her own dark orbs betrayed the 
secret he had so fondly sought to know. In 
another moment his strong arms were around 
her, and kisses were showered on her unresisting 
lips. Her head was soon resting on Jack’s 
shoulder as he said, tenderly : 

«You can at length love me a little, can you 
not, my darling ?” 

Her silence is more expressive than words. 
She raises her beautiful face to his with her 
beautiful face dimmed with tears—tears of hap- 
piness this time. He feels that their mis- 
understandings and trials are over, and as he 
presses her to his heart he fondly whispers : 

“Clare, my dearest, we are happy at last, are 
we not? Could gold confer such bliss af" ‘ 








A GRIM REALITY. 


Waar romance is more startling than reality ? 
The daily newspaper furnishes materials for 
many a thrilling novel by the simple statement 
of facts. A recent tragedy had for its actors 
anold man afraid of his life while in the com- 








pany of his son and his son’s wife, and drinking 
only milk and water because he could do his own 
milking, draw water himself from the well, and 
thus he was sure that he was not poisoned. 
Here was the son, a sullen brute, of whose 
creation of a character many a writer of fiction 
would be proud. His standing grudge against 
his father seemed to have been that while the 
father lived the son could not have his money. 
People who had seen the two together many 
times at work in the field, never saw the son 
speak to the father; for four years before the 
ait death the son did not once speak to 
er, 

On one occasion, the poor old woman, longing 
fora word of.kindness from her boy, actually 
offered to give him money if he would speak to 
her. This extraordinary animal refused. The 
last touch is put upon this grotesque and 
horrible picture by showing that the son 
followed his father for four days before the 
murder, carrying everywhere, on the farm, in 
the house, at the table, an axe, and preserving 
all the while the silence of aheadsman. This 
strange group continued to live quietly under 
the same roof until the father’s fears were 
realised, and he was butchered—by whom it is 
easy to guess. And all this passed in our very 
midst among the peaceful scenes of everyday 
life. 


A GRAVE QUESTION. 


Tux murderer of to-day is generally dubbed 
insane; but it is odd how unerringly your in- 
sane murderer picks out the very person he 
wants to wreak his vengeance on. The danger- 
ous lunatics in the asylum don’t select their 
victims with such judgment. They would just 
as lief kill one man as another, and sometimes 
a little rather. The insane murderer discrimin- 
ates, he calculates, he works up his insane fit at 
the most timely moment, and he wastes no force 
on people that he has no grudge against. No 
hap-hazard killing for him. His victims are 
selected with great care, and his killing. is 
generally done symmetrically and successfully. 
Ah, the insane murderer is the very upper 
crust of insanity. He makes his mark in. the 
world. He does not live in vain- 





A SUCCESSFUL TRICK. 


A cuEverr trick was successfully played at a 
grocery shop recently. A woman entered and 
ordered a pound of the best coffee. She carried 
a jar under her arm, and when the grocery-man 
was about to pour the coffee into a paper bag 
the customer told him to empty it into the jar 
instead. The man did so, the female leaning 
over the counter and still holding the jar under 
her arm, with the bottom of the vessel concealed. 
When she had received the coffee the fe:nale 
put her hand in her pocket, and with a well- 
feigned expression of annoyance, cried, ‘I do 
declare, I have left my purse at home! I’ll just 
set the jar of coffee down on the counter here 
while Irun home and get the money.” She 
placed the jaron the counter and went out, but 
she failed to return, and when the shopkeeper 
picked up the jar he was surprised to find that 
it did not contain any coffee, and that the 
bottom had been knocked out. It then flasbed 
upon his mind that when he poured the coffee in 





the jar it ran through into a bag concealed by 
the female sharper. 








Tue unpaid butcher’s bill of the Sultan 
amounts to £90,000. 

A movEMENT is on foot to press for a home 
postage of one halfpenny, an ocean penny 
postage, a sixpenny telegraph service, and a 
universal money order system. A committee is 
in course of formation to press these important 





questions on the new Parliament. 
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A HABIT OF COMPLAINT. 


I'nrrk are some unhappy people who are 
never cheerful—who are always under a cloud. 
Now we may be born with a melancholy 
temperament, but that is no reason why we 
should yield to it. There is a way of shuffling 
the burden. In the lottery of life there are 
more prizes drawn than blanks, and to one 
misfortune there are fifty advantages. Despon- 
dency is the most unprofitable feeling a man 
canhave. One good, hearty laugh isa bombshell 
exploding in the right place, while spleen and 
discontent are a gun that kicks over the man 
who shoot its off. ‘Then give over complaining. 
Take outdoor exercise and avoid late. suppers 
if you would have a cheerful disposition. ‘The 
habit of complaint finally drops into peevishness, 
or people become waspish and unapproach- 
able. 


TIME’S REVENGE; 
OR, 
FOILED AT THE LAST. 
CHAPTER XIX. 


REVOLVING FATE. 


in this fool's paradise he drang delight. 
CRABBE. 





Amone the servants who had answered Mr. 
Fielding’s agitated gummons was Blake, Sir 
Hubert’s own man. He pressed through the 
little throng until he reached his dead master’s 
side, then leaning over him for a few minutes 
looked with almost: professional skill for some 
signs of life. 

So well did he appear to understand the task 


he had instantly undertaken, that all the rest, | 


even Mr. Fielding, fell back. But only’for a 
few minutes did he seek for a sign. With a 
chastly expression of grief and despair upon his 
face, he glanced first at Mr. Fielding, who stood 
nearest to him, then at Gerald, as if uncertain 
which to address. 

“lam going for Dr. Astley,” he said, in a 
low tone, “but itis useless. I have lost the 
kindest master man-ever had.” 

Biake almost rushed from the room, his hands 
closely clasped, as if to help him to control an 
outburst cf grief. Gerald had watched his 
movements with a strangely mixed feeling—a 
wild, cruel hope that the prostrate form would 
never return to life, a mad exultation in the 
thought of the splendid position that might 
now be his own, a secret terror of meeting the 
severe eye of Mr. Fielding, who possessed the 
awful secret of that past crime blackening his 
life. 

Mr. Fielding did not make the slightest 
attempt to speak to him, but on the contrary 
appeared to shun his glance. Once or twice, 
even in that dread interval of suspense, the 
solicitor looked at his watch with an uncon- 
scious gesture of impatience. Gerald had never 
seen him before this day, bnt he knew that if 
he might hope every justice from this man he 
need expect scant mercy. 

As Blake ran with headlong speed ‘from the 
gates, he saw Dr. Astley’s carriage driving 
rapidly along the road. It was a fortunate 
chance only, for the doctor had not intended 
calling at Altenham that day, and was going to 
another patient. Blake made a sign, running 
into the road, and the coachman stopped’ the 
horses. 

“What is the matter, my man ?” asked Dr. 
Astley, as Blake stood at the window, unable to 
speak from emotion. 

*““My master, Sir Hubert, has been taken 
suddenly ill, and we believe he is dead,” said 
the servant. 

Dr. Astley opened the door, desired Blake to 
come into the carriage and tell him as muchas 
he knew, and then ordered the coachman to 
drive as fast as possible to Altenham. In less 


than five minutes the physician, followed by 
Blake, entered the likrary. 





With a grave face Dr. Astley stood for a few 
moments by. the motionless figure on the couch. 
Then he touched the face, breast and hands. 
With an ever rising exultant hope, Gerald 
watched these slight movements. Mr. Fielding 
slowly advanced, Blake, standing close by, re- 
mained as if frozen by despair. 

Dr. Astley, having completed his painful 
task, took a large oriental eamel. cloth lying 
close at hand, and threw it over the dead man. 
Then he gazed with his penetrative eyes'at Mr. 
Fielding and at Gerald. Thesolicitor advanced 
still nearer-with an air of authority. 

Gerald turned away, and leaning his head on 
his arms against the chimineypiece, hid ‘his face, 
fearful lest anyone should see the mad exultant 
joy that flooded ‘his heart. He didnot: ‘hear 
what) these two: men said ;: he did not notice 
that all the servants except Blake quitted the 
room ; he did not hear the low, half-stifled sobs 
that escaped the poor valet as the man knelt by 
the couch; he was thinking of the brilliant 
fairyland which had opened to him. 

* Has he had a shock?” asked: Dr. Astley, in 
a subdued tone. 

“Yes, a terrible shoek,” replied Mr- Fielding. 
“I did not. imagine there was any ger in 
speaking to him: of certain family matters, anid 
I fear I was too abrupt. Iam deeply grieved 
at this most tragic event. I-came down to-day 
in consequence of a most urgent message ‘from 
him—he wished to make afresh will. He told 
me he meant to ask you. to be ‘co-executor with 
me, and co-trustee to his daughter.” 

“Where is-his daughter ?” 

‘*In this house. She arrived yesterday. I 
am eompelled to return to London for at least 
some honrs. It was. at great inconvenience to 
myself that I came. down this morning. But if 
by any possibility 1 can manage to do so, I will 
come again to-morrow. May 1 ask you as a 
réal charity to Miss Allenby, may I beg ‘of you 
to exercise as much surveillance over this house 
as you possibly can for a day or two at least.” 

These last words were spoken almost in a 
whisper. Dr. Astley glanced significantly at 
Gerald; but Mr. Fielding ‘slightly shook his 
head. ‘Before either could speak again Gerald 
raised his head and turned towards them. Dr. 
Astley silently offered his hand, and by a 
friendly clasp. showed the sympathy’ that 
could not be expressed in words. The three 
slowly went towards the conservatory. 

«Where are the ladies?” said Dr. Astley. 

“I do not know,” Mr. Fielding said, for 
Gerald was absorbed at the moment in deep 
thought. “Could you see them and break this 
dreadful news? Iam obliged’ to return to 
London as I told you just now.” 

“* Are you going,, Mr. Fielding?” ' Gerald ex- 
claimed, suddenly turning and lodking him full 
in the face, hardly able to realise the fact that 
this enemy was departing without having 
uttered one word of accusation. 

Mr. Fielding met. his look of almost joyous 
surprise by a glance of such stern coldness that 
Gerald guiltily averted his eyes. y 

“Tam going. . I am compelled, most reluc- 
tantly, to return to town,” said the solicitor, in 
a hard voice, “but I hope to return to-morrow, 
Sir Gerald.” 

«Sir Gerald !” 

The new title struck on Gerald Allenby’s.ears 
like a peal of silver bells.. It gave him fresh 
courage to defy all that evil Fate might bring 
to oppose him. ‘This man, wh? was both enemy 
and judge, acknowledged him as the master of 
Altenham, master of Altenham and owner of the 
splendid revenues belonging to it. He felt 
almost giddy, and involuntarily tried. to loosen 
his necktie. 

“We must, I suppose, have a little conversa- 
tion on business matters when you return ?” he 
said. 

Dr. Astley moved away, looking at his watch. 
Mr. Fielding ran after him, and touched his 
arm. 

* You will not forget the favour Iasked you, 
regarding this house and all belonging to it?” 
he said, urgently. “I cannot at this moment. 
enter into my reasons for begging you ‘todo your 


utmost to protect Miss Allenby, nor doI know 
if I-may be able to fully explain. to you why I 
entreat your help, but-——” . 

_ Dr. Astley looked, puzzled, but merely say- 
ing: 

*“You may rely on me,” and shaking hands, 
he went out. ’ 

He looked a man to be relied on. ‘He was 
perhaps fifty, tall, large, bland, as a physician 
is bound to be, perceptibly bald, with a not un- 
handsome-face, beardless, and the colour of a 
Eveoh all over, with dimples in the cheeks and 
chin. 

He had large white dimpled hands,.of which 
he was undoubtedly vain; but in spite of their 
softness and prettiness, they were hands. which 
had before now held down a raging ‘madman. 
Mr. Fielding slowly returned to Sir Gerald, but 
did not answer the question he had asked for a 
monientor two. He looked at.-his watch, appeared 
to reflect, and then, beginning to draw on one 
glove, he said: 

“T do not know that I shall find it necessary 
to have,any corversation with you on business 
matters, Sir Gerald.” 

‘The tone was one well-nigh of quiet 
contempt, but Sir Gerald accounted for that .by 
the painful consciousness cf the secret lying 
‘between them. 

** Of course I shall always be. very happy to 
avail. myself of your professional help, Me had. 
ing,” Sir Gerald said, trying to speak -in a ¢on- 
Ciliatory manner. 

Mr. Fielding looked him full in-the face, with 
slightly raised eyebrows, and an, unpleasant 


expression. ‘Then, buttoning his glove, he 
said : 

“Good-morning, Sir Gerald,” and went 
away. 


The new-made baronet remained alone. It 
was next to impossible to realise to himself the 
extraordinary change in his life. He hardly 
liked the way in which the solicitor had declared 
he did not think it would be necessary to. speak 
about business with him; but he accounted for 
this by the reflection that no doubt Mr. Fielding 
knew all things in connection with the estate 
were in perfect order, while he either did not 
care to give him any professional services, or 
felt that at the first opportunity he would be 
shaken off. 

‘Sir Gerald was surprised that no allasion had 
been made to that dark secret the revelation of 
which had slain his unhappy nephew like ‘the 
stroke of a knife. But surely there was not the 
remotest chance now of that past and gone 
crime ever coming to light. "Who would dare to 
accuse hini? If anyone stood forward, he was 
rich enough to bribe them to silence.» Mr. Field- 
ing would be:silent:for the sake ‘of the family 
honour, and if he chose to threaten, he could: no 
doubt be bought over. 

‘Beattie. ‘should ‘be well, even liberally, 
dowered. Lady Allenby—the solicitor ' shonld 
see to her interests; but the new master resolved 
that she should leave Aitenham as soon as 
arrangements could be made for her depar- 
ture. 

But, hesuddenly thought, how did thealready 
existing will'affect him ?' In no way, certainly, 
or Mr. Fielding, who had it in ‘his-possession, 
would not have said he had nothing te speak to 
him about. 

Mr. Fielding had not-alluded to ‘ary will, but 
apparently ‘treated ‘him-as the successor in 
everything to Sir Hubert. ‘He flung. back his 
head defiantly, insolently. ‘His: way was clear 
now. 

The past was rolled away, like a heavy morn- 
ing mist. Filled with exultant’ triumph, he 
laughed'aloud. ‘The echo’ of his langh’ startled 
him, and he glanced round fearfully. ‘ Involan- 
tarily he thrust his hand into the pocket where 
the black-eovered note-book ‘Jay, and clutched 
it. 

A nervous dread made him half expect-to'see 
Sir Hubert appear in the-doorway..’ Shaking off 
this sensation of fear, he. pulled out the little 
book, and looked ‘at’'it.“Only an hour ago he 
had stolen it with a terrified hand, and-now it 





was as harmlegs as the lightest leaf that lay near 
him. ; 
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He opened it, and snatched out the fatal page, 
which he then tore into minutest atoms, scatter- 
ing the remains into a closely-planted group of 
ferns. As the morsels from his hand, 
voices without startled him, the voices of Jessie 
and Beattie. 

The girls had evidently paused before enter- 
ing the house. Jessie was speaking, Beattie 
apparently listening. Jessie-was not/speaking 
in her usual gay manner, but with a seriousness 
novel indeed with her. By her tone; however, 
it was evident the girls were yet ignorant of the 
tragedy that had just happened. Miss‘Rochester 
was interrupted by a man-servant. 

“My lady wishes to see’ you, miss,” he said, 
«inthe tapestry room, if you please.” ° 

“Very well,” Beattiesaid. ‘ Will you please 
show me the way} because I don’t: know where 
the tapestry room is. I hope youwill stay a 
little while Jonger,” she added obviously to’ 
Miss Rochester, who replied by one of her} 
musical, \hélfvassetting, half-mocking »*little 
laughs. — 

The footsteps Of Beattie and her guide died 
awaylin the summersilence. Jessie Rochester 
enteredithe conservatory with a languid grace 
thatlent her # fresh charm, as the dewy green) 
veil covering the moss-rose imparts amadditional | 
attraction tothe lovely flower. : 

The pensive air of the young girl, her down- 
castieyes, her:dreamy ‘smile; r her irre- 
sistibly bewitehing. Sir Gerald-watched her for 
a few moments, then approached quickly. Jessie’ 
tured. The ‘dreamy d6ok' ‘disappeared, she 
gathered up the heavy folds of her riding-habit: 
xith a firmer hand, and stoodvon ‘the defensive. | 
Ye expression in his face told-her what-shéedid 
not care to hear. . 

“ Miss Rochester—Jessie,” he said, ‘‘ nay, do 
not draw back, do not dart ‘such disdainful 
glances upon me. I must saya few words to 
you, do not go; hear me. If I did not love 
yeu so deeply, so passionately—nay, only a 
moment—I could be eloquent, I could plead my 
own cause. As it is—listen——” 

“T cannot listen?” said Jessie, 
tiently. 

“TI have something to tell you; do not be 
alarmed. My nephew, Sir Hubert—listen, Jessie 
love, darling. I am now Sir Gerald Allenby, 
lord of Altenham. You know what a splendid 
possession that is. -You do not hate me, sweet? 
Yon will not——” 

Jessie Rochester ‘snatched her hand from his 
eager clasp, and looked at him with utter amaze- 
ment and loathing. 

“This is some sorry jest, Mr. Allenby,” she 
said. 

“You do not believe me? Why should I 
attempt to practice a stupid deception upon you ? 
Forgive my precipitancy, but I have been un- 
uble to resist temptation. Hitherto I have 
hardly dared to woo you. I had nothing to offer 
but myself, and that poor offering,” with a 
vitte? little laugh, “you would have despised. 
But now——” 

* Now,” said Jessie, scorn flashing from her 
deautiful eyes, “now you think you can buy 
me. You think to. surprise me, you think—oh, 
it istoo cruel. Is it really true that Sir Hubert 
Allenby is dead? Oh, begone, sir.” 

You would listen ‘with kinder ears were it 
not that you love’ Perey Darvill,” ‘said Sir 
Gerald, intense bitterness and despair in his 
voice. 

“You are mistaken. You donot deservé that 
I should waste. time in speaking with you, but 
I will undeceive you, as this will probably be 
the last interview we shall ever have.” 

* Jessie, Jessie——” 

*‘T will tell you frankly, Ido ‘love another, 
but not Percy Darvill. You may not know that 
he is almost engaged to Beatrice. I am 
engaged—-silence, sir—I have been engaged for 
some months, and I shall, I hope and trust, be 
married to my dear love in another year. He is 
away in India, or you would have-seen him 

ttend me as my shadow. Let fe pass.” 

Sir Gerald, half paralysed by rage, disappoint- 
ment, and mortification, stood aside. All hope 


impa- 


of winning or alluring the only woman he had 


| She passed, her head averted, her long dark 


skirt drawn closely round her statuesque 
figure. 

The. sunlight, falling through the elustering 
leaves*against the glass roof, illumined her like 
@halo. Ever after, he always thought of her as 
she walked through that radiant sunlight. Not 
a soundsexcept her light, firm footsteps, and the 
fluttering of the foreign birds in the aviary, 
betrayed that any living creature was within the 
wails of the conservatory. 

By comparison with the fecling of despair that 
now blotted out the sunshine, theold uncertainty 
owas; pleasure. ‘The rejected lover deeply ire- 
(gretted his precipitation, and cursed ‘the folly 
which had. Med him to risk allhis hopes in one 
daring venture. 

‘His'own matural falsity of mature, however, 
fand his entire disbelief in the purity and good- 
mess of others, even the best of women, soon 
beaused his spirits to revive. Twenty things 
rmight happen, /he urged; within a month, there- 

fore all was’not yet lost. 

Thisiday was an example of the mutability of 
\fate,and he reflected that Sir Gerald Adlenby, 
owner of Altenham, would coritrast very favour- 
ablyas a suitor with the lover absent in India. 
| Hevknew-as well as if the’history had been laid 
‘before him what the situation of Miss Rochester 
sand herwnknown lover meant. 

By ® curious perversity of judgment he 
amagined that he could gain this beautiful girl 
by his ‘dazzling offers, that she would relinquish 
her love for the-sake of gold, and yet that once 
‘won, she would be true to’ him, while false to 
‘another. ‘ 


Underthe aspect of affairs he regarded 
Percy Dareill with e certain friendliness. Ifhe 


meditated over his selfish’schemes and plans not 


man lying dead, who had meant to act so 
generously towards him. 

‘*I suppose I must see that woman—her lady- 
ship,’ he sneered to himself, shaking off his 
thoughts. “I wonder if she knows what has 
happened? Perhaps I may do something for 
that eub, her son, but I hate him. Her ladyship 
may rely on my being most obediently her 
enemy.” 





CHAPTER XxX. 


IN THE SHADOW OF DECEIT. 


A heart to resolve, a héad to contrive, and a-hand 
to'execute. GiIsBon. 


Ir was a very sour face that looked at Miss 
Ibbotson from the looking-glass as she.puton 
her bonnet to govon her visiting expedition to 
Margaret Lascelles. 

“I wish the woman hadnever been born,”’she 
snarled to/hersélf. “If such a thing is possible 
I’ll have the truth from her to-day. Yet how 
can T'talk plainly'to her ‘while: that poor child 
stands ‘by? Conf——” 

Miss Ibbotson’ was on the point of using a 
highly improper expression by way of relieving 
her over-charged feelings, but she checked her- 
self sternly, sniffed: vigorously instead, and 
marched down to seek for Fayette. 

Poor; disconsolate little Fayette was wander- 
ing about the garden; trying not to feel wretched. 
ven the pigeons could not make her feel bright 
to-day. The flowers’ were fair and ‘fresh after 
‘their drenching’of the previous Cay, and their 
faces were all:futiiiliar, but nothing wore the old 
aspect. 

“Miss Fay’s.\got a bit’of a feverish cold,” 
Patsy had ‘said, “and Wants a bit of 
coddling.” 

“For two pins,’ Miss Ibbotson thought, as 
she deséeiided the’ stairs, ‘“I’d send Pheebe'with 
a wessage ‘to say the child couldn’t come. ‘But 
it’s no use:giving way. | And it will be a sort of 
apprenticeship,” ‘she.added, ‘with a sniff that 
hended ina star]. “Are you “ready?” “she 
called. catching sight of Fayette. “Come along 





ever coveted as a wife was crushed for ever. 


then.” 


wished to marry Beattie it»would be a speedy. 
and convenient way of getting ridvof her, Ashe 


one thought of regret entered his heart forthe’ 


The young girl followed as she walked out by 
the front door. The gate at the back of the 
house opened on a cluster of lanes which did not 
lead any where near to the “ Three Jolly Plough- 
boys.” 

Payette resolved to be very brave and reso- 
lute, but she felt as a child does who is being 
forced into the water against its will, rebelling 
at sight of the waves, fearful of danger, dis- 
believing in its guide. 

Miss Prue said but little as they walked 
along. She felt much like a cat which is ready 
andeager fora fight, its back raised, fire flash- 
ing from its eyes; ‘The comparison is disrespect- 
ful, but nevertheless true. 

** Remember, my dear,” she said, “if youwever 
need a friend apply to me. And if [I should 
happen tobe obliged to leave England Mr. 
Arundell will always help you.” 

Fayette’s ‘head drooped, but she did not 
auswer ‘in words. When they arrived at the 
* Jolly Ploughboys” they found Sarah standing 
in- unaccustomed idleness,a stupid good-natured 
smile*,on her broad face, eagerly watching 
two fat kittens at play. The moment she 

ht sight of the ladies, however, sheram be- 
hind the house and disappeared. 

“ That girl’s missus ‘is ont,” said Aunt Prue. 
“Tdle hussy. They areallthe same. Pay, you 
had better sit down here for a little while. I 
must see your—your mother alone. I shall not 
keep you waiting long.” 

Fayette, secretly.glad of the short respite, sat 
down under one of the great spreading trees. 
The trees surrounding this old inn were all of 
curious antiquity. Here and there a:grand old 
trunk stood, dying of sheer old age. Miss Prue 
went in. The Jandlord was sitting near the 
garden door, smoking a pipe, and conning a 


\ibecing, ™ma’am,” said ‘he, rising, and 
hlugging at his cap. ‘My missus hev gone to 
see poor Polly Unthank. Poor soul, she’ve lost 
that son of hernat sea. You’vecome to see the 
lady, I expect? Sarah!” 

** Never mind,”’.said Miss Ibbotson. ‘‘I can 
find the way, and Mrs. Lascelles knows we are 
coming.” 

Miss Pree stalked up the dark staircase, and 
tapped at the door of Margaret’s room. The 
silvery “ Come in!” was given and she entered. 
Margaret was seated by the window, in a listless 
attitude, her lovely white hands idly clasped in 
her lap. “Miss Prue hurriedly closed the door, 
with the gesture of one who has no time to lose, 
and then walked across the room. Margaret - 
shrank, as if with sudden terror, and hastily 
raised one hand as if to defend herself, then as 
hastily recovered her pressure of mind. 

«Oh, heaven,” she cried sentimentally, ‘ you 
do not come with evil tidings of my darling, my 
dear love ? She—you come alone ?”’ 

“Ido. Why should you jump toa conclusion 
that anything is the matter with your darling ? 
She is downstairs and in five minutes your fond 
mother’s heart shall be gratified by the sight of 
her. I must beg:you to excuse my bad manners 
in bouncing in upon you inthis way, but 9 

“Tam delighted to see you,” said Margaret. 
softly. 

You are nothing of the kind,” snapped Miss 
Prue. ‘I don’t expect you to be. I wanted to 
ask you twoor three questions.” 

«I shall be pleased to-——” 

“Very well. ‘That is all the better. Now,’ 
Miss Prue began, sitting down sturdily, her 
knees alittle squared, her manner indicating 
thorough determination, the only betrayal of 
nervousness a succession of sharp little ‘‘iems,”’ 
asif she weré practising a comic musical scale— 
‘now, of course I take the strongest possible 
interest’in this girl. Far beit from me to brag, 
but I have done my duty to her. I’m the only 
mother she’s ever‘known, and I can’t—I can’t 
let her go from me—” here a sudden dry gulp in 
her throat interrupted her, but she cleared it 
away by another rapid scale of ‘* hems,” and 
quickly eontitmed—‘“I can’t let her leave me 
without Having the least idea of where she is 
going, whether she will be comfortable, how she 








will be situated.” 
“Certainly. I have told you that Iam poor,” 
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said Margaret, with resigned sweetness. ‘“ But 
riches do not always confer happiness, my dear 
friend—my dear cousin. We may_be contented 
together, my childand I. Hasshe—her mother 
may ask the question—has she a lover ?” 

“No,” snapped Miss Prue. ‘I wish she had. 
Well, another question—though I can’t say 
you have answered my first—I must ask this: 
pray donot be angry or offended—I hope—well, 
angry or not, I willask it. You—people have 
always said you—people said you ran away to be 
married, but——” 

“ But never carried my intention into effect ?” 
said Margaret, a little ringing, good-humoured 
laugh following the words, while she looked 
with charming frankness at her visitor. “My 
dear, we must not always trust what people say. 
People are always saying things. I ought to 
have my marriage lines photographed, and sent 
round to all the people, like a circular. Only,” 
she interrupted herself, a gay smile on her lips, 
“T had no marriage lines to photograph, that 
is the worst of it. You see, people generally 
have a small foundation of truth to build upon. 
Iran away to get married, as you say, but it 
was a clandestine marriage. We——” 

“You and Alex Allenby ?” questioned Miss 
Prue, never removing her sharp eyes from the 
smiling face before her, unable to decide how 
far this woman was telling the truth. 

“Tand Alex Allenby,” replied Margaret, in 
something of the tone in which clairvoyants 
speak. ‘We went to a small Scotch villaye 
named—named— dear, dear, how treacherous 
my memory is becoming. The name of that 
village is as familiar to me as my own. I think 
I can see the old inn-—yet you could hardly 


term it an inn—the walks, the picturesque—‘ 


but, dear me, how strange I cannot recall the 
name of the village. Never mind. I am sure 
to recollect it before you leave me. Alex wrote 
our names in a book there. I have his letters 
acknowledging me as his wife, and I am going 
to prove my marriage and claim half the great 
—— property for my darling, my sweet 
love.” 
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Xv 
[MIss PRUE’S MISSION.] 


“You are—what?’ asked Miss Ibbotson, 
astounded. 

“T am not able to enter more minutely on 
this subject now. Please forgive me. My 
nervous system is in so low a state, I am so 
foolishly weak, I am afraid of losing the 
little strength Ihave. This short talk I have 
had with you has painfully agitated me. To- 
morrow, if you wish, I will see youagain. I 
hope you are satisfied.” 

“Toa certain extent. Of course, you must 
know that I have not spoken from idle 
curiosity, from impertinent inquisitiveness.” 

“TI thank you for the kindness you have 
shown to my poor orphaned girl,” sighed Mar- 
garet. 

“I ask no thanks. I have only done my 
duty. I wish—but never mind. A load is lifted 
from my heart as regards 

“The marriage lines?” laughed Margaret, 
pleasantly. 

“Well, yes. I could not bear to look at 
that poor child and think of the shadow that 
darkened her young life. She seems born to be 
happy. It is tough folks like you and I who 
ought to bear the weight of care and anxiety. 
Dainty young creatures like her should be free 
as the birds.” 

“True, ah, most true, so charmingly true. 
But, my dear Prudence, fear not; I will shield 
our sweet, sweet girl as far as my power will 
admit. I hope to win a brilliant destiny for the 
darling. I will, by my love and devotion, 
atone for my years of cruel, too culpable 
neglect. And yet not culpable neglect. I 
could not endure to gratify my own selfish love 
by tearing her fr6m what I knew to be a happy 
home, to share my weary wanderings, my 
struggles.” 

This sugary talk affected the honest, blunt 
Prue Ibbotson as subtle scent affects certain 
organisations. She felt a curious, half-stifled 
sensation. Unable to penetrate the fine net- 
work with which Margaret surrounded herself, 
unable to say how far she had really spoken the 
truth, she was yet strongly persuaded that 





SWS 


~ 


something wasamiss. With an impatient sniff 
she arose. 

“ Shall I send Fay, your daughter, to you?” 
she asked. “It is not necessary for me to re- 
main. She can stay as long as she pleases with 

ou.” 
st I think—I think I had better not see her 
to-day, unless she particularly wishes it,” said 
Margaret. «‘My nerves——” 

“ Very well; I willask her. If you do not 
see her in five minutes after my departure, you 
may conclude she has resolved to spare you the 
infliction of her presence.” 

« Prudence !” 

** Good morning.” 

Miss Prue did not offer her hand, but 
marched to the door. Then she turned: 

“ Do you remember the name of that village 
now ?” she queried. + 

“Yes. Well, I will tell you all I can to- 
morrow ; I am so faint ; I aim so easily agitated ; 
I am such a poor sensitive being,” said Mar- 
garet Lascelles, sighing. 

“Humph!” muttered Miss Ibbotson, and 
went away. 

As the sound of her descending footsteps 
grew fainter, Margaret Lascelles rose to her 
full height and extended one hand mockingly 
towards the door, clutching the chair with the 
other. Her lips were drawn back, showing her 
pearl-white teeth like a terrier about to snap. 

“ Ah-h!” she muttered, with a long, shud- 
dering, savage breath. “Idiot! You think to 
try your petty country tricks of fence against a 
practised old campaigner like me. To-morrow 
at all hazards I quit this place and take the 
girl with me. I hope she won’t come bother- 
ing me this afternoon,” she went on, sinking 
back among her pillows, wearily. “ Oh, if 

Hubert Allenby would only be obliging enough 
to die, my way woyld be clear. But unluckily 
people don’t gie when you want them to do so. 
I wish the people here had books or newspapers, 
or something, anything to help get rid of the 





wearisome time.” 
(To be Continued.) 
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LUCY’S TRIUMPH. 


(A COMPLETE STORY.) 
——_—_»—_—_—. 
_ CHAPTER I. 
IN THE WILDERNESS. 


«Yrs, my dear Mrs. Meek, I never did think 
when I married Sir Digby Darent that I should 
have had such a dreadful trial to go through, 
or I don’t think I’d have said yes to him, I 
really don’t.” 

The speaker is my aunt, Lady Darent, and 
she is talking to her good-natured toady, Mrs. 
Meek, the village doctor’s wife. Iam the sub- 
ject at present under discussion, and I know it. 
It is my objectionable self whose presence my 
aunt has to endure, and whose existence she 
perpetually bemoans, but I have become so 
accustomed to her plaints, and so hardened 
against them, that I have long since ceased to 
start up in sudden passion when I hear her talk- 
ing of me so cruelly, and I do not, except under 
extreme provocation, appeal to my uncle, as I 
once did, for justice and protection. 

«But, my dear Lady Darent,” says Mrs. 
Meek’s small, thin voice, “the poor girl isn’t so 
very objectionable. Of course she isn’t hand- 
some, like your own sweet daughters, but that 
is her misfortune, not her fault. A girl can’t 
select a lovely woman for her mother, you 
know.” 

This is said with a smile and a smirk, and 
Lady Darent, without the least hesitation, 
accepts the implied compliment. 

“Oh, it isn’t the giri’s looks,” she retorts, 
with a sneer; “it’s her conceit, her imperti- 
nence, her vanity. Do you know, Mrs. Meek,” 
my aunt goes on, lowering her voice, “I posi- 
tively believe that the creature is trying to en- 
trap my son ’Enery,I do. ‘I actually saw him 
a-kissing of her only this morning in the conser- 
vatory.” 

My temper has been rising as I listen to this 
accusation, and I now start forth from my seat 





BOLI 


[THE FIRST MEETING. ] 


in the window recess, and as I make a rush 
towards the door, I exclaim, passionately, while 
my cheeks burn with indignation : 

“Yes, you did see Henry kiss me, aunt, and 
if he ever does it again I'll scratch his face and 
tear his eyes out ; and what is more, I’ll tell my 
uncle of his infamous behaviour. I entrap 
Henry! I wouldn’t pick him up with a pair of 
tongs. I’d rather marry a stable boy, “or,” 
I add, by way of a Parthian shot, “a pot- 


man. 

With which I hastily leave the room. I know 
that it is wise todo so. That allusion to a pot- 
man will rankle in my aunt’s heart fora week 
to come, and she will be quite sure to find some 
way of punishing me for it. 

Mrs. Meek understands why my remark stings 
my aunt quite as wellasI do. She knows the 
whole story of how my uncle was kept till man- 
hood under his father’s supervision, how he was 
debarred from the natural pleasure and enjoy- 
ments of youth, and spent all his time in long- 
ing for freedom. 

Likewise she had heard, as indeed who in 
the whole country has not, how, on his father’s 
sudden death, my uncle went to London to “ see 
life,” and how, having seen life he returned to 
Darent Court, six months later, with a wife who 
had attained a certain amount of notoriety 
amongst fast men about town as a pretty bar- 
maid. 

The county families fought very shy of my 
uncle and his young wife. Some of them fight 
very shy of us still, for that matter, but the 
majority of them have been content in the lapse 
of years to forget the past, sofar as Lady Darent 
with her vulgarisms, her* slang, and her ex- 
tremely bad manners, will allow them to do. 

This is my uncle’s history. My own is not 
so cheerful. My mother was a Darent, the only 
sister of my uncle, restive, like himself, under 
control, and far more unmanageable. She was 
always quarrelling with her father, and one day 
she ran away from home and never came back 
again. 

Some time later a letter arrived from her, 
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saying she was married. But her stern father 
never replied to it, and when his will was read 
his daughter’s name was not even mentioned 
therein. 

Years went by, and then my uncle 
received a letter from his sister, saying that 
her husband was dead and she was dying, 
and entreating him to come to her without 
delay. 

Being a good-natured, soft-hearted man, my 
uncle at once complied, and he returned to 
Darent Court some ten days later with a band 
of crape round his hat, and with me, a child of 
two years old, in his arms. My little brothers 
and sisters had all gone to the far off country 
where our parents have joined them, and I was 
left here alone among kinsfolk who were colder 
even than strangers. 

How often have I lain awake in my little bed 
and wept to think they were among the angels, 
and that I was left behind with no one to love 
me! ButIwas not quite just in those days. 
My uncle loves me; he calls me his little Lucy. 
I believe he sometimes thinks I am the little 
sister he has lost, and he half forgets when he 
talks with me how many rude awakenings and 
bitter disappointments the world has held’ for 
him, and grows quite cheerful until my aunt 
comes in and dispels the pleasant dream. 

Of course Iam proud; the Darents always 
were a proud race, and though I know but little 
of my father’s family, I have learnt that he was 
a gentleman. If my aunt would have let me 
love her I should have done so in the long years 
that Ihave been motherless. Butshe always re- 
pelled a display of affectiononmy part. She has 
treated me on all occasions, when she could do 
so with safety, as a dependent, and she has more 
than once tried to banish me to the house- 
keeper’s room as a kind of upper servant. 

Of course she has failed in these efforts, and 
has has a few hards truths told her in the con- 
tention. At the present time, however, we have 
Positively lived for a whole month until this 
morning without a single squabble. I knew 
that sort of thing could not last, and I do not 
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mind making the admission here that I have 
not been very amiable to-day. My cousin Henry 
has annoyed me. ;' 

Henry is twenty-four years old. He is heir 
to the baronetcy and to the greater part of the 
estates, and he is far too much like his mother 
to be anything of a favourite with me. Im the 
years gone by I used to look forward with dread 
to the vacations, when Henry would be home 
from school or college; for in those days he 
seemed to look upon me as his mother did, and 
while he was at home he made mydife one long 
experience of alternate torture and terror. 

He pinched me, struckme, set me to do im- 
possible tasks, managed to keep me out of all 
amusements, snubbed me at every turn, broke 
my toys, smashed my dolls, hid away my books, 
and would never let a day pass without calling 
me an ugly little beggar, who ought.to be in the 
workhouse. 

And I never dared to complain’of him, +or to: 
tell my uncle of his conduct, for he threatened 
me with suchidire ishment: if I -did that Ty 
was genuinely afraid df him: But Henry has been 
abroad for the last four years,.and he has come 
home very mach changed. I can’t say that 
like the e. \Bad.as he was before? I prefer: 
bis open hostility to the leeringsmile which he 
often bestowsupon me, to the compliments he! 
covertly pays me and the manner im which,’ 
whenever he has the chance, he catches. me in‘ 
his arms and rudely kisses:me. 

I have meditated téliing my uncle of ‘his ‘con- 
duct, and now myadnt: bas witnessed it, and’ 
blames me instead ‘of him, as: though Iveould 
help it-as though a little ereature like me 
conld-doanythmg bt struggle andscream in 
thearms of a powerfabman like Henry. 

My heart is\wery fallithis; morning. |'Henty’s 
behaviour, Lady’ Darent’s “injustice, my own 
helplessness, all tend to make me indignant and’ 
angry, and ready to burst into tears; and, fear- 
ing lest I should yield to the weakness, I snatch 
my garden hat from its peg in my wardrobe, 
pick up a book and run into the grounds. 

Anxious to avoid every member of the family 
I make my way to the kitchen-garden, thinking 
to find a safe and comfortable retreat there 
under the fruit trees. But I have only helped 
myself to a few nectarinesand am looking about 
for a spot where I ean read in peace and quiet- 
ness, when Iam disturbed by seeing my cousins 
Emmeline and Geraldine coming towards me. 

“And he is so handsome,” I hear Geraldine 
say, “and if he gets the Lindover peerage he 
will be very rich ; and I do hope he will propose 
tome. Mamma says she is quite sure he will if 
he doesn’t see that Lucy; and she wants to send 
her away on avvisit.” 

“What ridiculous notions mamma entertains 
about Lucy,” says Emmeline ; “ goodness knows 
she isn’t so very good-looking, and she isn’t 
clever, and she’s never dressed nicely as we are. 
I’m not afraid of Lucy taking: away my 
admirers. I never heard anybody but mamma 
call her even pretty.” 

I cannot help opening my eyes at. this revela- 
tion, for-it is past my comprehension that» my 
aunt ean think me good-looking, but-I don't want 
to play the part of eavesdropper, and I perceive 
that Iam notas yet noticed, for some high cur- 
rant bushes have hidden me from the;speakers, 
so I slip away to seek another retreat. I find 
refuge at last in what we call the “ wilder- 
ness.” 

It is a wild-looking spot, and nature might 
have been supposed to. have been: left.to her own 
devices here, if garden seats were not to be dis- 
covered in the shadiest nooks and;cosy chairs 
amongst the thickest shrubbery. 

Here, with clusters of wild honeysuckle about 
me, with hundreds of arbutus, Portugal laure], 
and other berries within reach of my hand, with 
birds singing in the trees, and the rich tints of 
early autumn giving new beauty to every leaf 
and flower that my eyes rested upon, I sat down 
in a low chair which I found on the spot— 
ostensibly to read, in reality to think. 

What could my cousin Geraldine mean? Who 
could her-mother think would fall in love with 


nobody ; but, then, I had not been to the archery 
meeting, to the flower show at Darchester, or to 
Lady Peabody’s picnic, for on all these occasions 
myaunt had skilfully managed to leave meat 


me. 

I thought and pondered over this, and then 
another idea came into my head. The Lindover 
peerage. Where had I heard the name? I 
thought for a moment, then it suddenly flashed 
upon my mind. My own name is Lindover, my 
second name I should say, for I am called 
Lindoyer Carter, and I have heard, thoug 
whether correctly or not I cannot say, that 
Lindover was the maiden mame of my fathet’s: 
mother. 

“At any rate, I'll hunt it 
claim’; “uncle ne. get no 

ries with long gencalogiesin 

library, and I've.got bundles of my f , 


»” I mentallywx-' 
of  peerages and” 


the 
lettersdm the.old 
is a relative of mine, a faraway 
Ss ué‘from . »Butit J 
is her-intention I’ll thwart her. Ivwoh’t go = 
a. visit tovantybody, I’ll stay here, and T’llappeal 
toruncle for protection if Henry dares totry to 
kisswme again.” 


‘The nextinstant a stranger stands before me. 
His face iavhamdsome enough to pent 
woman's eyes linger : it, particularly e 
‘of e@ girlin juileamip widen i 

eountry house;\and who knows s0 little as I do 
‘ofthe ways:and:manners ofthe great world out- 


} side. ‘unele’s:park. 
v* Pardon me, he said, “ Ihave lost my way, 


*@h;"you are close to the house,” Ieay. “PH! 
take you there, Iwas just:going*back.”’ 1 

The stranger bows his thanks,and we two 
walk on together. 

“I presume I am speaking to one of the 
Miss Darents’?” he-asks. 

“No,” I say, wondering at the same time 
whether his eyes are blue or violet; “I am Sir 
Digby Darent’s niece; my name ‘is’ Lucy 
Carter.” 

Before my companion can reply a third person 
joins us. It is my cousin Henry, and ‘his first 
exclamation is: 

“ Here, Lucy, where are you going ?” 

I turn round sharply and angrily, but m 
cousin has recognised my companion, and, 
without waiting for any remark from me ‘he 
says: 

*‘Ah, Thurston, how d’ye do? Going to the 
Court, eh ? “They'll be glad to see you.” 

And.so we walk along'together until we'come 
within view of the house, where my aunt stands 
watching me approach with her hopeful éldest 
born on one hand,.and ‘the stranger, of whose 
identity I have still some doubts, upon the 
other. 





CHAPTER ‘I. 
“ MY DARLING.” 


I nave lived a week since Alfred Thurston 
came so suddenly upon my retreat inthe wilder- 
ness. It has been the longest and the happiest 
week that I ‘can remember to have lived ins. my 
short life. Not that I attribute its brightness 
to Captain Thurston; on the contrary, I give 
my cousin George the full eredit of it. . George 
and Lare aboutthe same .age, and have always 
been comrades. 

When George is‘at the Court I never ‘find the 
time hang heavily‘on my hands, and I-have not 
to complain of -being left at home: when the 
others go to a fete’of any kind, for George will 
not join’in.any -gaiety without me, and if ‘aunt 
says that am ‘not invited, and thatshe finds 
two girls quite as many as she ean/manage, my 
champion only whistles 'and:says : 

“Never mind, Lucy, we'll ‘make : ourselves 





me if we were to meet? I could not imagine. 
I had seen no strangers of late, had heard of! 


And we do make ourselves happy at home. 
That is just what we are doing this afternoon. 








I did feel one throb of ‘envy half an hour ago, 
when I saw my aunt with her two tall, wax-work 
looking daughters dressed out in tints as 
meutral as their own drab-looking hair and pale 
grey eyes, but in the latest fashion and in the 
most elegant of costumes, go off to Lady 
Grantley’s garden party, and my uncle is recon- 
eileto leaving me behind because he knows 
that George is with me. 

‘#dnd now we'll geton with my yacht,” says 
)George/tome, rubbing his hands as the carriage 


drives away. 
° Mes,” 1 reply, doubtfully ; “do you think I 
amsew the sails.” 


“SOE course you can,” he says, decisively ; 
game ween not made of putty or of white 


“No,” brevly,doubtiu my small 


digite + *but the:eanvas teaehe sailismade of 
; pethaps Reh aint )isso hard, George.” 


‘*Stat,”ssays:my cousin; with the disdainful 


‘that.sort,.and aunt tay knew ind |wuperonty of « sot of eighteen-over a girl a 


r. 
Te ar a 


‘ll the wonderful things that George and I have 


made, oriat any tate,have begun to:make in our 
7 My cousin’s last:inspiration is to build a 
at. 

A boat ‘with a shilito it, which -he chooses to 
dall a yaeht, and Which, he has graciously in- 
formed me, he means to christen “Lucy,” in 
yar eg of my being the jolliest gir] he 

Ows. 

\We have settled down to our-work. George 
is hammering. away” like-any~boat:builder’s 


I seem ‘to have gotinte wilderness. I | workman, Tam-sewing such hard :eanvas- 
amon my way to’Darent . Twas told #1) like staff that:my poor little handsache again, 
came ice it- would be the nearest | and we have alre: ofjurore than half 
way, but Iseem to e lost: mysélf.” | dof thé feuitithat Ediadsprovided;: wien we are 


‘both; conseions iithat: a: “stranger «is approach- 


ing. 

7S Good heavens; there:are’visitors,”” T-exclaim 
in dismay, “ why couldn’t theservants say there 
was nobody at home.” 

“Oh, it’s only Thurston, I shan’t stop work 
for him,” says George, carelessly. 

Captain Thurston apptoaches, my cheeks 
become crimson, and the* uncongenial work 
falls from my hands as Iirise,to receive him. 

* I hope youtwo will forgive me for intruding 
this afternoon,” he says, with his winning smile, 
* but all our men are gone to a big garden party, 
and I heard George say he was building a boat, 
so I thought I would ride over and see it.” 

“ But why are you not at the garden party ?” 
I ask “naively, “Tknow my aunt thought you 
were going. 

“Oh, I-don’t ‘care about: that' kind of'thing,” 
he replies. “At least,” he adds, with asmile, 
«I didn’t care about it to-day. * And so that is 
the boat ?’”” he asks, looking at’ the hali-finished 
craft. 

‘Whereupon, George proceeds to explain the 
new features which he has‘introduced into his 
boat. Improvements ‘which it is my private 
opinion will some day swamp it. However, I 
dare not say this, an@ Captain Thurston is much 
too judicious to do-so. 

Captain Thurston is by no means interesting 
to George. There is at least ten ‘years diffe- 
rence between them in: age. They have ‘few 
feelings or ideas‘in‘common, and both speak to 
me rather than to each other, as we' ‘wander 
along together. 

So I am not greatly surprised when avery 
little time has been devoted to the entertain- 
ment of our visitor'to see’'my cousin give'me a 
nod and a wink behind Mr. Thurston’s-back, 
and then quietly slip away. 

For a time I do’not-pretend to notice his ab- 
sence. We have made the circuit of ‘the fruit 
garden, and have’come to-a'smail gate’ which 
leads out to the wilderness. I am turning away 
from this, intending to return to’ George,'when 
my companion says: 

* Oh,:pray let us go out here; I fancy I have 
seen this: place’ before.” 

And I follow. ' I believe I should followany- 
where*where he would lead. A ‘glamour is on 


happy at home.” -my eyes, a spell on my heart, and if I-would, I 
could ‘not’at the present moment ‘say ‘‘ No.” 
So ave walk ‘along untilwe ‘teach ‘the spot 
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where we first'met.only one short week ago. As 
L involuntatily look into my companion’s eyes I 
see that he’ too remembers the circumstance, 
and I turn hastily to. go further on; when he 
takes my hand»in! his own and says: 

“ Lucey var 

Naturally I start with unfeigned ‘surprise. 
It is very rarely that Iam called: Miss Carter, 
but for all’ that my Christian name uttered by 
this man sounds strangely to me, and I amoal- 
most as:much astonished at thy-own voice as 1 


“ee Yes.’’ 

“Biwant you. to wishsme good luck,” says 
Captain Thurston, earnestly. 

“I dorwith all my heart,” Lreply, “though I 
don’t know what:you mean.” 

“TL owish for ‘two: things,” he: says, ina low 
tone. “ I want:your,love,;but I dare: not: ask 
for it. anless I iam ssuccessful::in:ninning | the 
wealth I believe I have a right to. »If I win 
the second, may I dare to hope for theifirst ?” 

I do not reply in words, but my eyes’dreop, 
my hand isnot withdrawn from his; and I know 
that he ‘is :kissing my soiled’ fingers-raptur- 
ously. 

* My darling!’ he says, growing bdlder and 
clasping hissarm: ro my waist, ‘my own 
love, issit possible that you could leve me for 
myself alone, and that even if I fail to:make 
goodumy claim «to this peerage; that I :may 
still hope to-call you mine?” 

Lidon’t- know: what I:say in answer to his 
pleading, I only: know that he clasps me in ‘his 
arms and covers my warm lips with kisses,:and 
that Iam suddenly awakened from my dream 
of ‘bliss bythe voice) of my cousin George ex- 
claiming: 

“I say, by Jove, this won’t do; I mean to 
marry Lucy myself!” 

Of course I disengage myself from Alfred’s 
embrace. “Then :I glance at my cousin, and 
his comical appearance throws me into ‘@ fit of | 
laughter. : 

“You stupid boy,” I say, as soon as I can 
speak, ‘whoever would think of marrying 

Whereupon George looks -sulkyand Alfred 
and Ihave both. to try our blandishments upon 
him to‘bring him round to a more amiable 
frame of mind. ‘We soon succeed. | George 
gives us’ his blessing, and then goes beck'to his 
beloved boat, having first invited’ Captain 
Thurston-to'stay and dime with us. 

“Shall I?” asks my lover, appealing to me 
as soon as’ my cousin has’ turned away. 

And I say somewhat nervously “Yes”— 
nervously because I know that George is in- 
capable of keeping a-secret,-and that my aunt 
will hear before’she sleeps this night that the 
man she has intended for her own daughter 
Geraldine -has to me. 

I will not admit that I dread the storm’ that 
is sure to break over my devoted head, bat I am 
very glad to have somebody at-my side to share 
it. So the-hours go by. The brightest, hap- 
piest hours that I can ever know. The sun 
sinks low inthe west, long shadows ‘creep over 
the landseape, and we might dream on in- 
definitely ifthe sound of the gong announcing 
that the time for preparation for dinner had 
arrived did not fall upon our ears. 

By'the time we'enter the Court «we: find my 
uncle and aunt and my three eldest cousins in 
the hall, the two former looking hot and fagged, 
andthe others decidedly cross. Fortunately for 
me, George is also present, and he says in an’ 
off-hand manner. 

Mother; here is Captain Thurston; I asked 
him to’stay todinner-and I wouldn't let him go 
home to dress, so you'll excuse him, I know. 
By the way, you‘all look tired and -hungry. 
Why not take off your bonnets and dine as you 
are; I hate dressing for‘dinner.” 

With all:my“art,”: says Lady ‘Darent; sink- 
ing into a chair, “Ah, Captain Thurston, you 
was & wise man‘not to go to the feete this after- 
noon; *twas the stupidest thing I-ever went to 
‘in all the whole course of my life.” 

- At this point ‘of the conversation I slip away. 
Lady Darent scowls upon ‘me as I re-enter'the | 


larly as my uncle was too: sleepy toenter into 


** What do you say ?”?. when Alfred. murmurs 
in a low tone for myiexclusive benefit : 
‘* But thine eyes are as May skies are, 

And thy words like spoken roses.”’ 

My aunt’s curiosity is not satisfied, but she 
regards me with ‘suspicion for the rest of ‘the 
evening. From what I ean gather, the garden 

has been a failure asfar‘as the Darents 
were eoncerned, and her ladyship vows with 
her usual ill-breeding that she will never ask 
Lady Grantley to her house again. 

Lady Darent’s: daughters -are entertaining 
Captain Thurston at the piano, and though 
once or twice he’glances towards me, he seems 
to be listening oontentedly enough to my 
cousin Geraldine’s song. ‘My cousin’s song is 
ended. ‘There is a luli for a second or two, and 
then George’s voice sounds loud and distinet.as 
he asks : 

‘Luey, why don’t you sing ?” 

*Tucy!” echoes Lady Darent, with extreme 
disdain. 

“Yes, aunt,” I reply, rising ‘to my feet. 

*‘Mother wants you to sing,” ‘says George, 
mendaciously. 

And I, not caring much whether my aunt is 
pleased or otherwise,go tothe piano. Alfred 
turns over the pages of my music and I'sing my 
song. I have a good voice, whatever élse I 
haven’t got, and my ‘aunt and cousins know it. 
But ‘my triumph is soon over. I rise from’ the 
piano, Alfred folds over the leaves of the music, 
and then as his eyes fall upon something 
written upon the first-sheet, he exclaims, in- 
voluntarily : 

« Lindover—Lucy Lindover Carter.” 

“Yes, that is my name,” I reply, with a 
smile. 

“But how do you come by that name?” he 
asks, while his face grows white with agitation. 
“Why ever were you called Lindover ?”’ 

“My father’s mother’s.maiden name ‘was 
Lindover,” I reply, promptly. ‘She was, I 
think, the only child of Trevor Lindover, who 
was the third son of Grantham Lindover, the 
second son of Edward, tenth Lord Lindover, of 
Lindover in Westmoreland.” 

Good gracious!’ exclaims my aunt, in a 
loud, harsh tone, “ the girl’s got hold of a string 
of'names long enough to hang a cat with.” 

“«T have only told you: what you can make 
out for yourself from an old peerage in uncle’s 
library and some letters of my father’s which I 
have got,” I reply, with some indignation, as I 
return to my seat. 

My cousin Henry begins to ask questions and 
to sneer at the idea of my claiming any better 
descent’ than that of the Darents, but I eannot 
help noticing that Alfred Thurston is silent ‘and 
embarrassed, and that he ‘seizes the first 
possible opportunity for saying good-night. 





CHAPTER III. 
IN MY OWN RIGHT. 


I pon’r know how the last two weeks have 
passed, I only do know that I hawe been as 
miserable as any human being could'be during 
that time. ‘No sooner had Captain’ Thurston 
left) us on that eventful evening than my aunt 
began one of her usual ‘tirades against me, 
acousine me of boldness, indelicacy, and of trying 
to entrap the affections of every man who came 
into the house. 

Naturally this made me indignant, particu- 


the discussion, and ‘my cousin Henry was lolling 
upon a couch, surveying me through his eye- 
glass with a ‘critical smile, as though doubtful 
whether his mother or I would come off best in 
the contest. 

But George’ was not’ such ‘an indifferent:spec- 
tator. For afew minutes he sat listening to 
his ‘mother with something like surprise on 
his frank, handsome face, then he. said, 
abruptly : 

“¥ou needn’t fly at Lucy in this manner, 
mother. Thurston proposed to her this after- 
noon, and I’ve given my consent,/and as I meant 
tomarry Lucy myself, I don’t think anybody 


It.is hopeless for me to attempt to describe 
the effect these words produced. My aunt 
screamed. Geraldine gave one despairing wail, 
threw up her,arms and sank back on. the couch 
in a very graceful imitation of a.swoon. 

My cousin Henry sprang to his feet, let his 
eye-glass fall, looked for an instant like a man 
instead of a -washed-out dandy, and uttered 
certain emphatic. exclamations that Iam quite 
sure do. not helong: to the. language spoken in 
the high schoolof culture. Even my uncie started 
up from.bis nap, crying : 

«What, what, what?” 

While Emmeline’s favourite cockatoo joined 
heartily :in the general. hubbub, and uttered a 
succession of unearthly shrieks that drowned 
all other sounds. Meanwhile. George stood by 
my. side.. He had made the mischief and he 
had.no thought. of shrinking from the conse- 
quences. 

Fortunately for mey when the mwatter was ex- 
plained to my uncle he did not. look upon me as 
avery greatsinner. So far;from that, he con- 
gratulated me. Told: me that I had: won the 
love of the handsomest man in the:country. 

‘And one of the richest, too, or I’m: mis- 
taken,’ added Sir Digby, as he left the room. 

But my uncle’s congratulations were:the only 
ones I received. Lady Darent swept past me 
with such show of contempt as she could assume 
and; left the room in a iury, while Geraldine 
leaned upon Emmeline’s shoulder, and the latter 
waved me aside when I was about to speak,.as 
though my very;presence was more than ¢ither 
of them could bear. 

I don’t know what became of Henry. When 
unele congratulated me, my cousin slipped away, 
and for several days I never saw nim. That 
night I. wasso happy that I could not sleep. 
Overvand over again I told myself. that Aifred 
loved me, that he would one day come and take 
me away from the place that had never been 2 
loving home for me, and I should spend the rest 
of my life with him. . And I repeated this fond 
assurance to myself untilthe morning closed my 
eyes and I fell asleep to dream the same glad 
promise over and over again. 

When I came down to breakfast I found my 

aunt.in the sulks, and. Geraldine: determined 
to avoid me. But while George was by my 
side I did mot care. And so the morning» went 
on. 
Lrather hoped that Alfred would come, that 
afternoon to see me, and to speck to-my uncle 
about his lovefor me. But he did not, and I 
think uncle himself was somewhat surprised at 
lt. 

*«He will come to-morrow,” LI thought, eheer- 
fully; “ perhaps he cannot, get away to-day and 
of course he does .not feel towards uncle),as 
though he were!my father.” 

The nextday came, but it. did not. bring omy 
lover with it. Nota message; not even a note 
to explain his absence, and then, day after day 
went’ by in the same manner and my hearpsank 
in my bosom like Jead. 

And as I became depressed.and hopeless Lady 
Darent:and her daugnters became daily more 
patronising and insulting. ‘They: were mean 
enough to pity me, to tell me that D:had heen 
played with, that Lhad afforded an :afternoon’s 
amusement to agay young man, who was laugh- 
ing at.meall the time and who only ied: me on 
that he-might see how great an iaiot I shonld 
make of: myself. ° 
And I answered never a-word. ‘ily heart was 
too sore and torn to leave me power or spirit to 
turn upon my tormentors, and Icould-only bow 
my head and let their sneers and taunts -pass 
by as though they were unheeded. 

Henry seemed to look at. me strangely during 
this time, and to treat me with more gentleness 
than usual, though he rarely spoke : to me 
directly, and never once did he alludeto the 
subject ‘that would not be banished’ from my 
heart. 

Besides myself, I think my.cruelsuffering 
affected Georgesmost. Onlywnce:or twice since 
thatday’ has he.:mentioned Alfred Thurston’s 
name, but when hehas donesmit has been with 


such a:frown that. not:ior the world would [ 








drawing-room,’ ahd'she asks, sharply : 


else need grumble.” 


have these two meet. 
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I know that if they do so, there will be angry 
words, perhaps blows. For George resents a 
wrong to me as though it were inflicted on his 
own sister, nay, more so, perhaps, because I am 
so much more helpless. And thus a fortnight 
has passed, and I feel as though I should never 
smile brightly again. 

Cousin Henry looks at me anxiously, though 
usually askance, and says something about 
“decline.” And uncle talks about sending me 
to the seaside. But Lady Darent recognises the 
fact of her streugth and my weakness at this 
time and is resolved not to let the opportunity 
escape her. 

“«« My sister and her husband, the Montressor 
Smiths, are coming on a visit to us, you will re- 
member, Digby,” my aunt says this morning, as 
we meet at breakfast, “and I must request that 
Lucy Carter is sent away while they are 
here.” 

My uncle looks up from his paper with a 
troubled expression of countenance as he asks : 

** Why should Lucy go away, she won’t inter- 
fere with the Smiths ?” 

“Why!” echoes my aunt; “have you for- 
gotten, Sir Digby,” her ladyship continues, 
“that Adolphus Montressor Smith is coming 
here also.” 

“No, but what of that?” is the next ques- 
tion. 

“ What of that!” repeats Lady Darent, with 
a scornful laugh. “Do youthink I will tolerate 
any designs upon him. My sister tells me he 
has a susceptible ’art, and he will have fifty 
thousand pounds when his father’s dead, and I 
won’t have him made a wictim of.” 

«“ For heaven’s sake, mother, do say victim,” 
drawis Henry. ‘ 

His mother scowls. When she gets excited 
she always drops her h’s, substitutes v’s for w’s, 
or vice versa, and makes countless other blunders 
equally glaring. George laughs aloud at this 
point as he says: 

“* Poor Dolly, he’s quite an idiot. He’d be as 
likely to fall in love with Geraldine as with 
Lucy. You'd better send all the girls 


away, mother, that’s the only way to keep Dolly | 


safe.” 

Again Lady Darent scowls. But I end the 
contention by saying: 

“T am quite willing to go away. I don’t 
want to meet the Montressor Smiths. Ill goas 
governess, or companion, or something of the 
kind, and I’ll never come back here again— 
never.” 

And I rise from the table and walk out of the 
room, without any unusual signs of agitation, I 
hope. But when I have reached the shelter of 
my own room and have locked the door, and 
so hidden myself from the eyes of friends and 
foes, I fling myself upon the bed and weep and 
sob as though my heart would break. 

All through this long fortnight, when I have 
been racked with hope and fear, and love and 
misery, and when I have yielded in turn to 
pride and to humiliation, [ have still kept back 
my tears, feeling that they would be traitors to 
the man to whom I had given my heart and in 
whom [ still believed. 

But now the flood gates were open, and my 
pent up agony found relief in such convulsive 
sobs and floods of tears that for a time f lost all 
control over myself. I had been like this for I 
don’t know how long, when there was a gentle 
tap at my door. .At first I will not notice it, but 
the knock is repeated, and I ask: 

“Who is there ?” 

“It is I, Emmeline ; let me come in, dear,” says 
my cousin’s voice. 

If I were not sucha prey to grief I should 
wonder at Emmeline taking the trouble to come 
tome. As it is, however, I cannot see her, and 
I say: 

“ No, don’t come, I can’t let you in, I won’t 
let youin. Only don’t tell them I am crying, I 
shall be better soon. Leave me alone and go 
away, pray go.” 

Emmeline obeys me. But I cannot weep 
again after this interruption, so I lay my head 
on the pillow, sobbing at intervals, though my 
tears no longer flow, and at last, I forget every- 
thing and I suppose I fall into a deep sleep. 





Not so deep, however, but that, after a time 
I dream, and though what I dream is indistinct, 
there are such noises in it, that I wake up with 
a start. . 

No wonder that I wake; few could sleep in 
such a din. The panels of my room door 
threaten to give way beneath the shower of 
blows rained upon them, and my cousin George 
is shouting at the very top of his voice. 

“Lucy, Lucy. If you don’t open the door 
this minute I’ll burst it open, that I will. Are 
you going to open it, or not ?” 

“Go away,” I say, still half asleep. “I don’t 
wan’t you, I don’t want anybody.” 

“Somebody wants you!” says my cousin’s 
voice. “‘NowI give you a last chance. One, 
two, when I say three I shall burst the door 
open.” 

ee Stop!’ I scream, for I know George will 
be as good as his word. “I'll open it,” and I 
rise from the bed, and stagger rather than walk 
to the door. : 

« Well, you are a pretty object,” says George, 
surveying me in a manner which I feel to be in 
the last degree unsympathetic. 

« What do you want ?’”’ I ask, quite reckless 
as to his opinion of my looks. ‘‘ Why can’t you 
leave me alone ?”” 

“You are wanted downstairs.” 

« Who wants me ?”’ I question. 

“Two gentlemen. They’re in the library 
now with the governor. I’m sent up to ask 
you to be in the drawing-room to receive them.” 

“TI can’t see anybody,” I say, decisively. 
«* Look at me, how can I come to the drawing- 
room with such a face as this ?” 

** Well you do look a jolly guy,” replies George 
with cousinly frankness; ‘‘ but you must come 
for allthat. Dip your face in cold water and 
brush your hair, and tie something red round 
your neck, then you'll look better than theother 
girls by a long way.” 

“But I can’t’ come,” I say, seating myself 
helplessly on the nearest chair. 

“Then by Jove I’ll bring them up here,” 
cries my cousin, as he turns away with a face 
full of mischief. 

But I call after him with more energy than I 
thought I had left in me. 

* George, are you mad? I will come down ifI 
must; but what can two men want with me, 
and who are they ?” 

* One is a lawyer and they are come on busi- 
ness,” returns George, and he goes away whist- 
ling, a very certain sign that he is disturbed in 
mind. 

If I must go down I must, and I walk to the 
dressing-table to see the condition I am in. 
George is partly right. I do look aguy, though 
certainly not a jolly one. My big dark blue 
eyes look twice their usual size, the lids are so 
swollen. 

My nose, which is usually a very decent-look- 
ing feature, is likewise puffed and discoloured, 
and as for my complexion, instead of being of a 


Tich, warm creamy tint, it is now simply detest- 


able. 

For a second or two I stand staring at my 
reflection with something like horror at the 
notion of having to present myself before two 
strange men. 
feeling of resignation that is almost despair. 
What matters it to me what people think of nfy 
looks, 

Nobody cares for me. I have no real home, 
and I shall soon have to earn my daily bread. 
So I follow George’s instructions. I bathe my 
face, brush my hair, put ona clean collar, and 
tie a bright red ribbon round my throat, and 
wearing the dark blue cachmere in which I had 
breakfasted, I turned to take one last look in the 
glass before going downstairs. 

It was a very pale woe-begone little face that 
looked out at me. The redness was gone from 
eyes and nose and cheeks, but the signs of recent 
grief could not be completely obliterated, and 
with something like a sob I went to the draw- 
ing-room. AslI entered George came towards 
me and said : 

“Sit down for a minute, Ill tell my father 
you are here, “and,” he added, in a lower tone, 
‘don’t let them worry you.” 


Then I turn away with a|be 





The “them” alluded to were my aunt and 
Geraldine, and Henry, who looked up in some 
surprise at my re-appearance. Lady Darent 
gave her head a toss of disdain. Geraldine 
turned half round so that I could have a fine 
view of her back, but Henry, with more real 
kindness than he usually showed, said: 

“Come and take this corner of the couch, 
ine you look as though you had a head- 
ac e.”” 

“Thank you,” I reply, in a more humble tone 
than I have used to him for many a long day, 
and I sink into the comfortable. corner and 
rest my heavy head against the piled up 
cushions. i 

I have scarcely sat like this more than a 
second or two, before I hear voices. outside the 
drawing-room door, and a minute later my uncle 
comes in, accompanied by a little old gentleman 
who wears a large pair of gold spectacles, and 
who seems to think himself a person of very 

t importance indeed. Two other men 
ollow. 

One I know is my cousin George, and the 
other—— I start to my feet, then I find that I 
cannot stand, and I cling to the scroll of the 
couch for support with one hand, while I press 
the other anxiously upon my heart, for the 
second stranger is my truant lover, Alfred 
Thurston. 

I think he does not mean to fly to my side 
when he enters the room, but, seeing the eager 
look on my poor sad face, he forgets all and 
everyone but me, and comes straight towards 


me. 

“Oh Alfred! At last!’ I say, asI put both 
my hands in his. “I thought you were never 
coming,” I moan, “and oh, they have been so 
cruel to me.” 

“My poor darling,” he murmurs, tenderly, as 
he presses one. of my trembling hands to his 
lips. Then he adds aloud: “But you must 
cheer up now, dear, all your troubles are over. 
We have come to bring you some wonderful 
news. But first let me introduce to you my 
friend, Mr. Silverton. Silverton, this is Lady 
Lindover.” 

I look at Alfred in amazement. I begin to 
think that I am dreaming. Then my eyes 
wander to my uncle and to the funny little 
lawyer, and, feeling convinced that I am really 
awake and standing in the blue drawing-room, 
I say, “ Not Lady Lindover yet, Alfred.” 

But Mr. Silverton here interposes. 

“Mr. Thurston is quite correct in his state- 
ment. Allow me to congratulate your ladyship 
upon your succession to the ancient barony of 
Lindover.” 

I look about me in amazement, while many 
voices seem to buzz in my ears. But I hold 
tightly on to Alfred’s hand. Somehow, I feel 
thatif I relinquish my clasp all my good fortune 
will vanish with it. 

« How can it be?” I ask, “‘I don’t understand 
it. Isn’t there some mistake. Captain Thurs- 
ton was to be Lord Lindover, it was that that I 
meant.” 

Then remembering what my words imply I 
blush crimson, for, to tell the truth, Alfred 
does not seem quite so lover-like as he might 


“If you'll allow me to take a seat, Lady 
Darent, I'll explain myself,” said the 
lawyer. 

Then he began. 

“The ancient barony of Lindover, which, 
having been created by writ, can be held by 
females, descended to Edward, the only son of 
the ninth baron, and from him, in turn, to his 
son, grandson, and great-grandson, who were 
respectively eleventh, twelth, and thirteenth 
barons. The last dying unmarried was 
succeeded by his brother, who was followed by 
his only son the fifteenth holder of the title, who 
died, as we lawyers say sine prole, that is, child- 
less.” . 

“Yes,” I say, for the lawyer had paused. 

“It was doubtful,” he went on, ‘‘ who ought 
to be his successor, for he was the last surviving 
representative of the tenth baron, at least, so it 
was supposed, and he left a singular will by 
which he bequeathed the whole of his property 
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to trustees, with instructions to trace out the 
legitimate inheritor of the title, and, when he 
had fully established his claim, to hand over to 
him the estates. These gentlemen went to work, 
and proved, to their own satisfaction, first, that 
the title had fallen into abeyance between the 
descendants of Mary and Julia, the two sisters 
of the tenth baron, then, that Mr. Alfred Thurs- 
ton was the representative of one of these ladies, 
and the trustees had just succeeded in proving 
that the descendants of the other sister had 
died out, and they were actually taking steps to 
establish Mr. Thurston’s claim before the 
House of Lords, when a chance remark from 
Miss Carter—Lady Lindover, I ought to say,” 
with a profound bow to me—“awakened Mr. 
Thurston tothe possibility of an unsuspected 
flaw in his case.” 

“Then that was what made. you turn so 
pale over the music?’ I say, turning to 
Alfred. ; 

He bows assent, and Mr. Silverton con- 
tinues : 

- Following up the clue thus obtained Mr. 

Thurston has shown that the eleventh baron 
had a brother much younger than himself, who 
married a person in comparatively humble life, 
and was utterly lost sight of by his own family, 
and of this gentleman, Sir Digby, your niece is 
unquestionably the only living representative, 
so that she is now Baroness Lindover in her own 
rignt, and Mr. Alfred Thurston is her heir pre- 
sumptive.” 

«« My heir presumptive,” I laugh, turning to 
Alfred; “imagine a big creature like you being 
heir to little me.” 

But then another thought flashes across my 
mind, and I positively gasp asI say: 

“Oh, but I have taken it away from you. I 
won’t assume it; I’ll give it up to you. I won’t 
have it—indeed I won't.” 

«* Nonsense, my dear cousin, you cannot help 
yourself,” says Alfred, gently. ‘“ You cannot 


give away your birthright, nor can I take 
it.” 


Don’t you think we are a little de trop,” 
drawls my cousin Henry Darent at this stage. 
“No doubt Captain Thurston and Lucy would 
like to settle their little affairs in private.” 

I cannot help flashing a look of anger upon 
Henry, but his remark has recalled me to the 
fact that I am showing my affection too openly, 
and ‘I cannot plead the excuse that I have a 
secret dread lest Alfred may hesitate to marry 
me nowlamrich. But this is the truth, and 
br is what makes me afraid to leave his 
side. 

Henry’s remark has had some effect however. 
My uncle steps forward and embraces and con- 
gratulates me, and George gives me a truly 
ursine hug, and now feeling that my triumph is 
complete—feeling that never again can Lady 
Darent snub meas in the past, and conscious 
also that my own behaviour towards her has not 
always been conciliatory, I walk over to her and 
say: 

“Aunt, I am scrry that I have very often 
been rude to you; I hope you will forgive me, 
and that we shall p Aoi good friends.” 

And I hold out my hand, which Lady Darent 
hesitates over before taking. She looks at me 
for a moment doubtfully, and then her better 
feelings gain the mastery, and she says : 

“ Well, I ain’t always been quite kind myself, 
so we'll forgive and forget, and let bygones be 
bygones.” 4 

With which Lady Darent folds me in herarms 
and kisses me. Emmeline’s congratulations are, 
I believe, sincere; but Geraldine, as she in turn 
ar 0 5 me whispers : 

“Tm glad you’re going to m him, Lucy, 
I wouldn’t have had fim ad any pe de e 

* * * * * 


At last we are alone together—Alfred and I, 
but an intangible something still stands between 
us. I have been entreating him to tell me what 
it is, and at last he says: 

“ You forget that I am a poor man, Lucy; 
when I asked for your love I thought 1 should 
be rich, and that you were anything but the 
great heiress that you really are.” 





* But I owe it all to you,” I say, the tears 
starting to my eyes; “‘ but for youit would never 
have been known.” 

He shrugs his shoulders as he says: 

“I only pointed out your legal rights, no 
more.” 

‘* And are you too proud to share with me ?” I 
ask timidly. 

He does not answer, and I feel my heart -hot 
within me. I have almost asked this man to 
marry me and he sits there dumb. 

“Then you wish me to be dead ?” I ask, tears 
in my eyes and sobs rising in my throat. “It 
is only as my heir that you will deign to touch 
the Lindover property. Very well.” 

And I am rushing away, half mad with indig- 
nant passion, when I am firmly caught round 
the waist and held tightly, while the voice I love 
so well says : 

** You dear little fury, where are you going? 
Kiss me; you’il make an awful wife, Lucy. 
You’ll henpeck me in season and out of season 
without mercy.” 

Llook into his eyes—my heart is bursting, but 
what I seethere calms me; and, instead of flying 
wildly away I know not whither, Irest my head 
on his shoulder, for his arms are my haven. 


* * * * * 


** Well, young woman, if your triumph hasn’t 
been complete I should like to know what will 
make it so,” remarks my cousin George, as one 
morning a little later in the year I return from 
church the happy wife of Alfred Thurston. 

«What do you mean ?” I ask, brightly. 

"What do I mean, indeed; that’s just like 
you, Miss Innocence. You’ve made the mother 
and the girls cave in, and behave like doves in- 
stead of hawks, and you’ve made Thurston for- 
swear himself and marry an heiress. But you 
are not going to triumph over me; that sail’s 
going to be finished.” 

«Then you may do it,” I laugh, “ for I won't,” 
and so I leave him. 

But George is right. I have triumphed, and, 
what is better than any triumph, I am supremely 
happy. J. F-W. 








JEWISH WEDDINGS IN TANGIER. 


A JewisH newspaper publishes the following 
account of a wedding in Tangier :-‘‘ At about 
ten o’clock the lady friends assembled at the 
house of the bride’s father. They were arrayed 
in characteristic gala dress. The bride, who 
wore a scarlet dress embroidered with gold, sat 
at the top of the room: her face was thickly 
powdered, whilst her fingers and nails were 
stained with “henna;” with this dye turious 
devices were painted on her hands, others having 
the same ornamentation. Among her rings I 
perceived the never-failing charm, carved in the 
shape of a hand, and worn by all Jewesses of 
Tangier to guard off the Evil Eye. On either 
side of the house door an open hand had been 
painted in red, also for the same purpose. In 
one corner of the room four Moorish musicians 
sat cross-legged, chanting Arabic songs of love 
in a peculiarly droll{manner, the instrumental 
accompaniment consisting of a guitar, violin, 
and tambourine. 

The young unmarried ladies wore European 
dresses made in Spanish style. The daughters 
of Israel in Morocco, and especially in the 
northern parts, are very beautiful, and their 
complexion much fairer than one would expect. 
Many of them are well educated. Having 
chatted until five p.m., the ladies proceed to 
another apartment to partake of green tea and 
sweets. At six the ladies made way for the 
gentlemen—the bridegroom being absentaccord- 
ing to custom from the bride’s house. The fes- 
tivities were continued until eight, and the 
bride was then covered with the marriage veil, 
the head being surmounted by a white silk head- 
dress adorned with flowers. Her eyes were 
closed by her mother—a custom observed, as a 
fair informant explained to me, por verguenza, 


otherwise the bride might feel bashful at meet- | 





ing the gaze of the assembled company. After 
embracing her father, she was conducted toa 
spacious palanquin, and in this was carried, 
with her mother and sister, to her future home, . 
where her intended husband awaited her. 

On arrival she was led to 4 seat on a dais 
prepared in the apartment in which the <zere- 
mony was to be solemnised, her mother sitting 
on one side of her and the bridegroom’s mother 
on the other. Here she remained for some 
time until the company gradually dispersed. 
She was then confided to the charge of her 
future mother-in-law, under whose care she re- 
mained until nine o’clock the following morning, 
when the marriage was celebrated in the pre- 
sence of about fifty friends. The bride again 
took her seat on the dais, whilst the bridegroom, 
wearing a talith and phylacteries, his dress 
being European, even to the silk hat, stood at 
the foot under the overhanging canopy. 
Prayers were said by the Officiating minister, 
and the customary glass broken by the bride- 
groom, after which congratulations were offered 
to the newly wedded couple. At about eleven 
o’clock the ladies breakfast, followed by the 
gentlemen, and at two p.m. the company dis- 
persed. Next day the young husband went to 
render homage to his mother-in-law by kissing 
her hand, and a dance on the following Satur- 
day concluded the festivities.” 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT IN SCHOOLS. 


Poor people, arguing from the restraints im- 
posed upon them by their poverty, are apt to 
suppose that the possession of riches implies 
unlimited self-indulgence. Fortunately, how- 
ever, this is rarely the case, except where a 
windfall raises some poor man to affluence. No 
doubt rich people regard some things as neces- 
saries which to others are superfluities, but at 
the same time, when the opportunity of indul- 
gence is always present the desire languishes, 
just as grocers’ apprentices are said to view 
plums and raisins with indifferent eyes. But 
riches also directly conduce to discipline. 

Wealthy parents can command the best ser- 
vice. If they are fairly sensible people they 
delegate to their nurses and governesses the 
power of enforcing discipline among their 
children, their sons go to public schools where 
the master’s authority is rarely disputed by the 
parents, and where, if their boy is flogged, it is 
felt to be part of the discipline of the school, 
which is almost certain to be judiciously ad- 
ministered, and with which, therefore, parental 
interference would be unadvisable. Thus it 
comes to pass that the sons and daughters of 
the gentry (if we may venture in these demo- 
cratic days to use that old-fashioned word) be- 
fore they attain manhood and womanhood go 
very often through a far sterner and more 
searching course of discipliae than falls to the 
lot of the children of tradesmen and mechanics. 


IN MADRID. 


One encounters queer characters in this 
Spanish city. I recently found myself suddenly 
face to face with three of the strangest looking 
ruffians that it was ever my misfortune to meet. 
Had I encountered them on the open plain, in 
the vicinity of Madrid, I should have considered 
that it was eminently necessary either to run or 
to hand over such gold pieces as I might happen 
to have upon my person. We have some rough 
specimens in England, but none like these. My 
first glance at the elder of these individuals led 
me to believe that he had notaing but a very 
wicked face, wrinkled, blotched, and red, peering 
out of a torn, dirty, and faded cloak, and 
surmounted bya broadsombrero. The culmina- 
tion of wretchedness was here. He leeredat me 
as he passed in such a manner that I felt quite 


chilly. 
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No doubt he was well armed. Number two | Viola kept on working. and waiting, seldom than me. I am desirous of becoming Lady 
was a veritable scarecrow—a thing of rags and | 


patches, most woe-begone of aspect. Thirty 
years of dirt seemed to. have settled thickly upon 
bis criminal cranium. But he shouldered his 


cloak with the grand manner which even the | 
| the money for it, procured some'more work, and 


humblest shopman or labourer in the street here 
aiivets—a manner whichis traditional and which 
one may sce admirably painted: in someiof the 
old genre pictures ih the Madrid museum. 
Nitmber three was a. boy, sorstarved, so lean, so 
melancholy, and yet so wicked, that he was 


positively phenomenal, These -worthies would, | 


Goubtiess, gladly lay in wait for the unwary 
traveller, but the town is well guarded. It is 
necessary for the public safety.—H. 





VIOLA HARCOURT; 


OR, 


PLAYING WITH HEARTS. 
BY THE AUTHOR CF 
“ Reander,” “ Tempting Fortune,” ete., ete. 
entteeineni-a 
CHAPTER XXXV. 
AN AMBITIOUS WOMAN, 


Weexs succeeded days, and Viola was con- 
tented with her lot. The Wymans were as kind 
tu hey as they could possibly be. Herbert 
Conyers worshipped her. If she went outof the 
room he listened for the sound of her footsteps 
until she returned. Sandford Néwton sent 
down a few pounds, which she gave to the 
gamekeeper’s wife. 

She was not in want. of money, for she had 
kept ber word. She obtained work.as: a dress- 
maker, and by toiling early and. late contrived 
to make enough to live upon. Herbert, to his 
great chagrin, could do nothing. This state of 
idleness and helplessness preyed upon. his mind 
to a great extent. 

No. man likes to be dependent on the exer- 
tions of a woman—least of all Herbert Conyers. 
It galled him to think: that his dear, loving, 
seli-sacrificing little wife had to work for him, 
but she was so unselfish and so uncomplaining 
thatafter a time he ceased to complain. 

It was not his fault, as.she assured him over 
and.over again. Some people have to suffer in 
this.world.. Why, they cannot tell. It.is. the 
ordinance of an inscrutable power. All that 
we have to dois to submit and.be resigned. 

Sandford Newton did not write very hope- 
fully of tracing either Madam Menzies or Miss 
Agnew. They had disappeared completely, 
leaving no sign behind them, but. be had made 
the acquaintance of Dubois, the detective, who 


knew both women, well, and Dubois had entered.| 
heart and soul into the case, believing that | 


Viola was deeply wronged: 

“So,” added Sandford, “we are both work- 
ing hard and trying to get a clue. Dubois, 
who is rich, is off to Paris. He has taken up 
the case on spec. If you win you can pay him 
what you like. If we are foiled, which: I don’t 
believe we shail be im the end, he does not care; 
Dubois stakes his professionali reputation on) his 
suceess, and I want to do all I can.  Firsty for 
the sake of you and Conyers, seeond, for: my 
dead father’s fame, which isas much besmirched 
as yours is by thetrick Madam Menzies played 
om you. In conclusion, all. 1 cam«sayris,; waib 
and hope.’ 

So Viola worked and waited. Sensational 
reports had appeared in the papers: about her 
confession and the restoration of Lord Tarling- 
ton to his property. Heé came to live at the 
Hail, invited a numerous circle of friends, kept 
open house and made merry.. Once more he 
was the hunting, drinking, gambling Lord Tar- 
lington of old times, and he spent money like 
water 

While high revel was being held at the Hall, 





going out. In the morning she. generally led 
Herbert for a walk, and told him how’ beautiful 
everything looked in the lovely summertime. 
When she had completed’& dress she sent it 
into the town by Wyman’s daughter, received 


so things went on from day to day. 

One day she had been working harder than 
usual. Her head ached, and she longed for a 
breath of fresh air. Hérbert had sunk to'sleep 
on the sofa, and thinking he would not wake 
up until her return, she slipped on her hat and 
went out. 

Wyman’s cottage,.as we have already stated, 
was not far from the confines of Tarlington 
Chase, and close by there was a large wood in 
which wildflowers grew in profusion: Running 
through the wood was a stream, which at a 
certain point ran over large stone boulders, 
making quite a little eataract or cascade. 

This, in her wealthy days; had ‘been one of 
her favourite resorts. There she would'sit for 
hours together book in hand. On this evening 
she sought the old spot, and sitting down be- 
hind a moss-covered. tree, watched the setting 
sun, and listened to the music of the waters, 
which babbled wildly like a child at play, She 
had not been there long before she heard voices, 
and presently footsteps approaching. 

Situated as.she was, she could see without 
being seen, as the tree eifectually concealed her 
from view, and she sat still, because‘as she had 
no intention of’ listening to’ any conversation, 
she did not see any reason’ why she should 
move. 

When she'saw who the people' were who came 
walking leisurely along she-was much surprised. 
Lord ‘arlington was walking’ with ™m 
Menzies. She knew him by a photograph which 
Herbert had shown her. As they were her 
enemies, tbe bitterest she had in the world, she 
coneidered herself fully justified in hearing 
what they had to say. 4 

“Now,” exclaimed his lordship, “you can 
speak. I have kept the appointment you forced 
upon me, met you at the outskirts of the wood, 
and accompanied you to.the cascade.” 

Madam Menzies looked languishingly at 
him, and replied in a soft tone: 

“I hope you are not angry with me for in- 
sisting upon the meeting,” she said. 

Lord Tarlington could not repress a scowl as 
he answered her, 

“ Angry!’ he retorted. “How could I. be 
anything else. Mr: Snap has. settled, with you 
for what you did. Miss Agnew and. yourself 
had all the money that I agreed. to pay. What 
more do you want ?”’ 

“‘ Itis,to tell you. what) more +I want; that I 
have cotne down }from, London. and. requested 
this interview.” 

“Well, be: brief.” 

You will be, shocked, ‘surprised,, disgusted 
probably at the adutission Iam about to make,” 
said Madam Menzies. ‘‘ But from the first time 
I saw your lordship I fell deeply, desperately in 
love with you.” 

Lord Tarlington/could not refrain a, hearty 
burst of laughter. 

«‘ Surely,” he replied, “ you need not. have 
come all the way from London to tell me.a story 
like that.” 

«I know,” she continned, “ that, I am.not so 
young as I was once, but there arestill men who 
tell me that Iam good-looking.. Will you marry: 
me? Thatis the quettion.;’ 

“Marry you! my good woman, you. must. be. 
insane.” 

‘* Really I do. not think that my'conduct since 
I have had the honour, of. being i with 
your lordsnip’s schemes has given youany cause 
to suppose so.” 

“There is no occasion to argue.the point,” 
said Lord Tarlington, decidedly. ‘I hope: to 
marry a lady of rank,, moving in my,own sphere. 
Tivat.ends.it. Good morning.” 


He was striding away, when she took.a few: 


rapid. steps afver him. 
“ Exeuge me, my.lord,’’ she. eried,..“‘ It does 


not end it. I want tooecupy a positionin society. | 


Better men than you have married worse women 


| Tarlington.” 
| © You?’ he said; in horror. 
_ “Certainly; while working for you I was 
working formyself. I made you what you are in 
|order that I might share your prosperity. 
Remember ‘you are in-my power. If I made I 
| can also untnake.” 
| His lordship removed his hatand: wiped the 
| perspiration from his brow. The’ sparkling 
| water bubbling over the stones seemed to speak 
| to him. The air was filled ‘with a thousand 
| tongues, each one of which spoke to’ him with 
| the-sound of trumpet and denounced hin. 
| “You threaten me,” he remarked; “let me 
| hear all you have to say and then I shall know 
how to answer you.” 
“Very well. If you will not marry me I shall 
seek Mrs. Viola Conyers and offer'to give evi- 
| dence in her favour against you.” : 

** If you do so you condemn yourself. Beware, 
‘this is a dangerous game you propose to 
| play.” 
| “No; I shall simply turn’ Queen’s evidence 

and nothing will be done to me. Now give me 
an alttswer. Will you make me-your wife ?” 

Lord arlington was astounded at the 
woman’s assurance ; he had paid her for the ser- 
vice she had rendered him, giving her the price 
she asked; and he did not expect to.be troubled 
‘with herany more. She had come down from 
London, sending him a note, couched in impera-~ 
tive terms, almost ordering him to meet her at 
the wood at a certain hour. 

Not liking to refuse he had acceded to the re- 
quest, only to be more astonished than ever at 
the impertinence of the demand. What to dohe 
knew not. If‘he refused to marry’her she would 
undoubtedly do hima great deal df harm. For 
her-to join Viola meant utter ruin to him, and 
yet he felt that he would rather endureanything 
than marry her. 

It was not that she was repulsive, for she was, 
in ‘reality, a well-preserved and handsome 
middle-aged woman, but he loved another—he 
had'taken a fancy to a rich young ‘lady; the 
daughter of an earl, who reciprocated his affec- 
tion. To marry Madam’ Menziés would be to 
blight his whole future’ life. Almost at his 
wit’s end to know what to do, he said: 

“Give me a week to think the matter 
over.” f 

“T will not,” she replied.’ “It is a matter 
that-can be settled offhand. Consent to-night 
and get'the license in the morning:” 

«Think of the surprise it would be to my 
friends. You do not know what youask. Take 
more money; surely you can find other men on 
whom to bestow your affection.” 

Madam Menzies made a gesture of impa- 
tience, 

“T do not care for you,’ ‘she exclaimed, 
“although [ speak of love. I wantto be a lady 
of title, it is my ambition. If you refuse tomake 
me Lady Tarlington all is atam end between-us, 
and I will go to Viola this night.” 

“Do you know where she is ?” 

*“ Most decidedly I do. I make it my business 
to keep myself well informed on all mattersthat 
interest me. She is lodging with a gamekeeper 
of yours close by.” 

He saw that there was no escaping from the 
pertinacity of ‘this dreadful woman, and’ a 
tertible resolve’ took possession’ of him; They 
were alone in the wood: in the stream, a féw 
yards away, wasa piece of still water, very deep, 
called the Pool. 

If’ he. could throw her in there she would 
surely drown, and he would’ be: relieved of’ her 
for ever. Without a wordof warning hé seized 
her in his strong arms and boré “her rapidly to 
the edge of the stream. 

“ Whatare youdoing ?” screamed she. “ Help, 
help.’ 

Viola sprang up from her place of. conceal- 
ment, and, darting; forward, grasped his: lord- 
ship by one arm, thus effectually, frustrating 
his puxpose. : 

«Who are you ?” he exelaimed, furiously. 

“Coward! I am Viola,” she replied. 

Overcome with surprise hé dropped Madam 
Menzies; and, abandoning his intention, looked 
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etendily at Viola, who did not lower hor gaze | 


unéer his earnest look. 

<«<T have heard all,” Viola.contineed. << But 
badly as that woman has treated me, I would not 
see her ill-treated. It:matters little to me-now 
whether you succeed in robbing me of my in- 
heritance. I am contented and happy, which is 
what you can never be. I cannot pity you. Lord 
Tarlington, for you deserve all the misery you 
are likely to endure.” 

Madam Menzies shook herself and- adjusted 
her rumpled dress. 

«“ You have saved me,” she observed, “ from 
what threatened to be a watery grave. I do 
not thank you. Perhaps you expect that out of 


gratitude I shall at once make. common cause | 


with you. Ifso you are mistaken.” 

“I do not care,” said Viola. “Only I have 
heard that when thieves fall out honest people 
come by theirown. It was entirely by accident 
that I overheard your conversation. I shall go 


now and leave you to settle your affairs. I 
put my trust in Heaven; that will protect 


me. 

With a dignified air she quitted the spot, 
leaving them alone, and retraced her steps to 
the cottage. : 

“A nice thing you have done,” exclaimed his 
lordship. 

« That is nothing,” replied Madam Menzies, 
with a light laugh. “ She has only heard what 
she knew before. The girl isan idiot. Let her 
<oand be happy with her blind husband. Let 
youand I talk. Do not attempt to repeat your 
attack upon me, for I have a pistol in» my 
pocket and can use it. You did not give me 
time just now.” 

As she spoke she showed the muzzle of a 
small revolver which made Lord Tarlington re- 
tire to a safer distance. 

“Will nothing else. content you than mar- 
riage ?”’ he asked. 

“Absolutely nothing. I have a stronger 
hold over you now, because I can have you 
arrested on another charge. Viola’ was the 
witness of your assault. You had better sur- 
render at discretion. Would you not prefer 
freedom with me than a prison without me ?” 

For a few minutes his lordship was silent, 
but at last he made up his mind. 

“I must save myself,” he. exclaimed, ‘and 
as there is no help for it, I will marry you. 
Come back to the Hall with me; I will introduce 
you to my friends. ‘To-morrow we-will be mar- 
ried, and go abroad together for a time.” 

“As you please. Giveme yourarm. I knew 
I should convince you in time,” ‘said. Madam 
Menzies. 

She had triumphed, as she had: folly expected 
she should. They walked together in-silence. 
It certainly was not to be a love mateh- on 
either side, but at any rate she would be Lady 
Tarlington, and that was: the object of her am- 
bition. 

It was seven o’clock when they reached the 
gardens of the Hall. At eight dinner was to be 
ready. A number of! ladies and gentlemen were 
playing tennis on the lawn, and they looked up 
curiously when their host returned with a 
strange lady. 

«Allow me to introduce my intended wife,” 
said Lord Tarlington, with as -good'a courage as 
he could summon up. 

“Glad to—aw—know the lady, awm sure,” 
observed the old Duke of Broadlands, who was 
one of the guests, putting his glass'in his eye. 

“Delighted, indeed,’ said. the Honourable 
Valentine Lawless. 

“Quite a surprise,” remarked Lady Alice 
Slender. : 

** We have been engaged forsome time,” con- 
tinued Lord Tarlington; “ but I have kept the 
engagement a secret owing to my recent trouble. 
However, Madam Menzies will be my wife to- 
morrow, and I invite you'all to the wedding,” 

Ail the company bowed, and Madam Ménzies 
smiled, shook hands, and talked with them in 
a perfectly free-and-easy manner, being~as. un- 
coneérned as if ‘her life‘had not been in jeopardy 
half-an-hour before. ‘Taking Lady Slender 
aside, she whispered : 

“* May I trepass upon your kindness? I can 


see you are so good. My luggage will not be 
here until the morning, and I am in despair for 
dinner costume. Youand I are about the same 
height and——” 

“Do not say a word,” interrupted her lady- 
ship, upon whom the manner of Madam 
Menzies had made a favourable impression. 
** Poor thing, how annoying. Awful, is it not; 
but the railways are so careless. Come to my 
room at once.” 

Thanks to her new friend, Madame Menzies 
appeared in a ravishing dress at dinner, and 
owing to her vivacity ond power of conversa- 
| tion, became liked. Inthe evening she played 
| and sang so well that his lordship was congra- 

tulated on his choice. 

The sudden marriage broke up the party at 
| the Hall. Everyone had to go away, as the 
| happy pair, as they were called, announced 
| their intention of proceeding to: the Continent. 
Madam Menzies’ luggage arrived at the station 
in-the morning, and was: brought on. She 
boasted that she never forgot anything, nor did 
she. 

In one of her ‘/boxes:-was.a wedding dress. 
Lord Tarlington-and his-wife, after the cere- 
mony, started:for London: and were: placed by 
the guard ima, fimst-class carriage by themselves. 
The express-moved.. out-of the stataon, and they 
were whizled rapidly towards the» great: metror 
polis. 

One by one: the. guests: followed them, com- 
menting upon: the suddenness-of the affair, but 
lallagneeing that his lordship: had acquired a 
| handsome and accomplished wite.. Noneof them 
knew that she wasa fortune-teller-and: adven- 
turess, nor were they awamevof the pressure she 
had used to acquire: her proud) position... It was 
fully five,im the aftermoon when: the last guest 
had left the Hall, andi the housekeeper was: pre+ 
| paring) to'elose theyprincipakrooms. 

“‘ Swrangeveventsaxe happening, Mr. Turner,” 
she ohservedto'the: butler. 

Vi strange, Mrs. Hobbs,” replied» ithe 
butler; shaking\his\head, ‘‘I don’t altogether 
like it... There's something ‘ no canny,’ as»they. 
say in Scotland, abont that woman.” 

“So I say, Ms. Tiruen. She’s got the:hevil 
heye,” exclaimed the housekeeper: 





out. 

“Ts Lord Tarlinetomat home?” she asked. 

Mrs, Hobbs looked at her, and’ said : 

« Why, I declare if it isn’t Miss Agnew! How 
do you do, miss.” 

“Tam very well, thank. you,’ 
Agnew. 

“If ‘you want to see his lordship you'll be 
disappointed, for he’s just gone off on his 
wedding tour.” 

*« What!” gasped. Miss Agnew. “Lord Tar- 
lington married! To whom?” 

«A party calling herself Menzies. It’s took 
us.all by surprise. The whole thing was done 
in twenty-four hours,” said Mrs. Hobbs, ‘and 
this very day they’re gone off to Parry, in 
France.” 

Miss Agnew looked as if she was going to 
faint. Recovering herself by-an effort, she mur- 
mured : 

**My business is of no particular consequence. 
I will return to town and communicate with his 
lordship by post.” 

She descended the steps and re-entered the 
carriage, which started for the railway station. 

“On,” she said to, herself, “this is too bad)! 
It was my idea. I said that I would use my 
power over Tarlington to marry him, and that 
odious creature’s gone and done it herself. We 
were only talking about it the day before 
yesterday. She made an exguse that she was 
going to visita relative at. Brighton, and now 
she is Lady Tarlington ; but I will be revenged. 
| If he would marry an old woman like that how 
much more readily would he have married a 
young and pretty one like me. My revenge 
shall be terrible.” 

She had great difficulty in refraining from 
crying, and only did so because. she thought it 
would make her eyes look bad. Madam 
Menzies had stolen her idea. It was intoler- 


replied Miss 





While they: werer talking on\\\the: steps a}; 
hired carriage drew) up; anda | lady: stepped): 





able. She dug her nails into her soft flesh till 
the blood came. 

Arriving at the station, she found she had to 
wait an hour for an up train, and being too much 
excited to sit in the waiting-room, she paced 
impatiently up and down the platform. As she 
neared the end of the platform she encountered 
a man, who bowed to her, and said: 

“How do you? Lhope I see you well.” 

Miss Agnew looked indignantly at him, for 
she did not recognise him, and she considered 
his addressing her an impertinence which she 
was called upon to resent. 

*‘ How dare you speak to me?” she replied. 
“I do not know you, sir.” | 

“But I knowvyou, Miss Agnew,” was the 
cool answer. “ How did you like your jour- 
ney to Tarlington Hall?!  1t strikesme you were 
just in time to be toolabe, Your friend, Madam 
Menzies, had hooked the: big, fish: before your 
arrival. You were a day behind the fair.” 

“Sir!” 

“ Oh, it’s no use putting: om airs; with me,” 
said the mam. “I have beem on your track for 
the last day or twos.and followed yomdown from 
London. You dropped a memorandum book in 
the carriage; I picked it up. Shall I read you 
an extract from it ?” 

** Give it me.” 

“No, I could not afford to: part with it. The 
extract. is this: ‘I intend to marzy Lord Tar- 
lington: by working upom his fears. . Madam M. 
approves; of the idea!’ I teally feel sorry for 
you. It was.a brilliantideay. but you shouldn’s 
have mentioned it toi sue an old stager as 
the madam.” 

Miss Agnew became ghastly pale, and: clutehed 
at a railing for support: 

“ Who.are:you ?” she demanded. 

The man put his.hand to his face and pulled 
off a false beard andi whiskers, which he calmly 
putin his pocket. 

“ Now do you knowme?” heasked. 

“ Dubois!’ said MisssAgnewy in a voice a 
little above a whisper. 

“Thersame. I thought you) would recollect 
me. We have met before, It is rather awk- 


| wand: tobe known to'the police, is it not ? Don’t 


fatigue yourself by talking;;we shall go to town 

- I hawe.a warrantfor your arrest, and 
might have: had»iyou twodays: ago, but I 
thought. would see: what you: wereup to before 
I took:you.” 

“I don’t care,” replied Miss Agnew. “ Any- 
thing to be revenged on Madam Menzies.” 

«All right, I will go and get a sandwich 
anda glassofale. ‘There is plenty of time be- 
fore the train comes. Would you like any re- 
freshment ?” 

Miss Agnew declined the offer, and Dubois 
went to an adjoining, hotel. Her reflections 
during his absence were of the bitterest descrip- 
tion. Ina few minutes a local train came up. 
It was not the one for London. Acting on a 
sudden impulse she got in, and the train moved 
off.. A little later Dubois returned. He looked 
everywhere for Miss Agnew, but she was no- 
where to be found, and on inquiry a porter told 
him that a lady answering the description had 
gone on in the last train. 

«Tricked, by George!’ exclaimed Dubois. 
«Well, no matter, shé can’t escape me. If I 
had stayed with her she was just in the humour 
to confess everything. Newton will be annoyed 
at.this, but I can’t help it. The cleverest. men 
will make mistakes sometimes. I ought not to 
have left her alone.” 

He went up to London, and immediately 
sought Sandford Newton at his office. The 
latter was of opinion that Lord Tarlington’s 
punishment was commencing. He could never 
be happy with Madam’ Menzies as his wife. It 
was the beginning of the end. Miss Agnew, he 
expected, would seek them in a short time, and 
offer to give evidence in order to be revenged 
on her astute companion in crime. 


(To, be Continued.) 





Tux pictures sent to this year’s Academy fall 
short both in quantity and in quality. 
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[REJECTED ADDRESSES. ] 


NOT ALL A DREAM. 


——_@——— 


OnE night Mrs. Tabitha Waldemar had a very 
realistic dream. She thought stealthy footsteps 
came creeping through the house, doors were 
opened and shut, the clicking noise of keys 
sounded here and there, and an indistinct 
rustling could be heard in the upper room where 
her papers were kept. 

Suddenly she started up, wide awake. It had 
not been “alla dream.” The crashing of glass 
and the sound of a heavy fall reverberated 
through the house. Mrs. Waldemar was no 
coward. In an instant she was out of bed, and 
had drawn on the warm dressing-gown that 
always lay over the back of a chair, ready for 
use. Then, thrusting her feet into a pair of 
slippers, and hastily lighting the night-lamp, 
she hurried out. 

A suppressed moan of pain reached her ears 
the moment she stepped into the corridor. 
Guided by the sound, she made her way quickly 
down the stairs, and nearly stumbled over an 
object that lay close to the lower step. 

“Good gracious, it’s a man, sure enough!” 
she exclaimed, drawing back in real terror at 
this confirmation of her worst fears. 

Her first impulse was to run, shrieking, from 
the house, but she conquered it. After all, the 
poor fellow did not look so very formidable 
lying sprawled upon the floor, half drenched, and 
the fragments of a large glass globe for gold- 





fish, that had been left by a careless servant on 
the landing, scattered, with its contents, all 
about him. . 

“What, in Heaven’s name, are you doing 
here?” she ejaculated, drawing nearer again. 
“Intended to murder us all in our beds, eh? 
Why don’t you speak? Aren’t you ashamed 
of yourself? It would be no more than you de- 
serve to leave you here to die like a dog. But 
I shall do nothing of thesort. I shall summon 
help.” 

At the last word the wounded man started up 
wildly. 

*« No, no!” he cried. “ Don’t do that. Summon 
no one. I think myarm is broken: I feel bruised 
and sore all over.” 

“That’s what you get for trying to rob and 
murder. But retribution came this time sooner 
than you expeeted. Be quiet now, and I’ll send 
one of my servants for asurgeon.” 

The man stretched out his hands implor- 
ingly. 

“Tf you do that I am lost. My injuries are 
not so great as you seem toimagine. I shall be 
bettersoon. Spare me, Aunt Tabitha.” 

A low cry broke ffom the woman’s lips. 

« Aunt Tabitha !” she echoed, in a bewildered 
tone. “Who calls me by that name?” And 
she trembled more than ever. 

She held her lamp close to his face. It was 
white, and twitched with pain, though no paler 
at that moment than her own. 

** Good heavens, I do believe it is Clyde Wal- 
demar. My dead husband’s nephew a common 


thief—a housebreaker! It seems incredible.” 

Again she fell back, as though the horror of 
the thought had turned her sick and faint. 
A spasm went over the man’s handsome face. 

“Tam what circumstances have made me,” 
he sullenly retorted. “If you judge me with- 
out knowing all my history it will be unjustly.” 

He would have said more, but just then the 
rustle of a woman’s garments could be heard on 
the landing above, and a young girl of eighteen 
came gliding down the stairs. It was Ruth 
Fleming, an orphan niece of Mrs. Waldemar’s, 
whom the latter had sought out, some six months 
before, and adopted. 

She was a pretty young thing, with great in- 
nocent brown eyes, and rippling dark hair 
pushed carelessly away from her low forehead. 
During the brief time they had been together, 
Mrs. Waldemar had learned to love her almost 
as an own daughter. 

There was a frightened, half-bewildered ex- 
pression on her face, and for a moment or two 
she only saw Mrs. Waldemar’s tall figure 
drawn up to its full height, holding the lamp 
aloft. 

“What is it? What has happened?” she 
faltered. , 

The next instanf*her glance fell upon the 
prostrate figure at her aunt’s feet. She stopped 
short, like one paralysed, a low cry of intense 
surprise and terror breaking from her lips. 

“Clyde Fenton! You here?” she gasped. 

The man seemed even more startled than her- 
self. 

«Ruth !” he uttered, just above his breath, 
staring hard at her. 

Mrs. Waldemar could only look from one to 
the other, utterly surprised. 

“Heavens! Is it possible that you know this 
man, Ruth ?” 

“Yes, aunt,” came the low reply. 
old friend.” 

** Well, I never! Wonders will never cease.” 

** Let me explain,” said the man, after a brief 
pause, attempting to sit up. “1 see how it is 
now. Itis very strange I did not suspect the 
truth before. But—but——” 

His voice suddenly died away. He had 
fainted. Mrs. Waldemar muttered, in a dis- 
tressed voice, as she bent over him: 

“It was an ugly fall—from the landing 
above. No doubt his injuries are greater than 
he said.” 

She was a kind woman at heart, for all her 
brusque manner, and directly she had succeeded, 
with Ruth’s help, in wheeling a lounge from 
the sitting-room and lifting the wounded man 
upon it. 

“Where did you know this poor wretch ?” 
she ventured to inquire at length. 

** He spent five or six weeks of last summer 
in the little village where you found me, aunt,” 
was the low reply. ‘He seemed quite a re- 
spectable sort of person; everybody esteemed 
him.” 

“Humph! What was he doing there ?’”’ 

“ Taking studies for pictures.” 

A moment’s silence ensued, then the girl 
lifted an imploring look to her relative’s face. 

«Don’t give him up to the police,” she whis- 
pered. “Don’t doit. I suspect it was no good 
purpose that brought him here to-night. But 
we know nothing of the terrible temptation to 
which he may have been exposed. Be merci- 
ful.” 

Mrs. Waldemar knitted her frizzled brows in 
a frown. She did not believe in showing any 
great favour to a culprit, even though one of 
her own kin. 

“ What did you call the fellow’s name ?”” she 
abruptly demanded. 

** Clyde Fenton.” 

«* Clyde Fenton Waldemar,” said the person 
indicated, opening his eyes at this juncture, and 
sighing heavily. ‘ The time has come for you 
to learn my full name, Ruth. I once swore 
never to confess to the name of Waldemar until 
my rights as one of the family could be estab- 

lished. But a bad oath is better broken than 
kept.” 


“He is an 





Ruth locked amazed. It was the first hint 
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she had received of the truth, but she compre- 
hended all instantly. She had heard long be- 
fore that somewhere was a young Waldemar 
who believed himself entitled to a portion of 
the large fortune Mrs. Waldemar had received 
through her husband. But never until this 
moment had she dreamed of identifying the 
struggling artist, Clyde Fenton, with this 
person. 

« How singular !”” she exclaimed. 

Mrs. Waldemar still looked very angry. 
After studying Clyde’s face for a moment, as 
he lay on the lounge biting his lips to keep back 
the moans of pain that were constantly rising 
to them, she said: 

“Now that you are conscious again, I am 
anxious to hear what you have to say for your- 
self. This is a strange place to find you in.” 

«Ts it?” he said, bitterly. “This house be- 
longed to my grandfather, and I once cherished 
the hope it would eventually be mine.” 

Mrs. Waldemar winced. . 

“You are not speaking to the point. The 
house is mine—my husband left it to me. 
Enough of that. I cannot imagine what brings 
you here, unless you have added to the calling 
of artist that of a common burglar.” 

oe flush mounted to the young man’s fore- 
head. 

You are at liberty to have my person 
searched if you think I have stolen anything, 
aunt.” 

«Humph! What in the name of “wonder 





did bring you here ?”’ 

“‘T will tell you,” he said. “I have had a! 
bitter struggle with poverty all my life. What ; 
I can earn with brush and pencil scarcely keeps | 
me from starving. It was maddening to think 
of you, an alien, rolling in the riches my ances- 
tors had accumulated, while I slept in an attic, 
and often dined off a single crust of bread.” 

«The money came to me honestly enough— 
through my husband.” 

“Let me finish without interruption, if you 
please. Some weeks ago I learned incidentally 
--without hearing any name mentioned in the 
connection—that you had adopted a young girl, 
one of your own blood relations, and intended 
making her your heiress. Do you wonder the : 
news made me desperate? I could not endure 
that the Waldemar property should be left out, 
of the family altogether. I had already ap- 
proached you once or twice on the subject of , 
the money, and been rebuffed; you would have | 
nothing to do with me.”, 

“And right enough,’ ejaculated the old 

“You have turned out a knave as I 
cted.”” 

“For days and days I brooded over the | 
matter,” Clyde went on, without heeding the | 
remark. ‘My brain was almost turned ; my | 
poverty seemed more hateful than ever. I; 
writhed under it like ome enduring the tortures | 
of therack. At last I took a sudden determina- | 
tion. The report is abroad that the Waldemar 
property was to be yours while you live, but at ' 
your death would revert to the nearest heir, | 
male, on the Waldemar side—myself—and 
that you had no authority to dispose of it to | 
anyone.” 

Mrs. Waldemar laughed sardonically. 

Pasa And so you heard that silly rumour, | 
e a9 ? 

“ Yes, and determined to test its truth. I 
am keeping nothing back, you perceive,” he | 
said, witha sad smile. “Satan tempted me. | 
I knew it would be useless to apply to you for | 
information. The rest is easily divined. 
came here to-night, and secretly entered the 
house—like a burglar, as you are pleased to call 
me. Your desk and drawers have been 
thoroughly ransacked. It was my purpose to 
find the will Uncle Silas left, take possession 
of it, and gauge my conduct according to its 
purport.” 

The old woman lifted her head steadily. 

“You did not succeed?” she said, in a scorn- 
ful tone. ; 

“No. 

“Of course not. The will is at my lawyer's, 
where it has been all the while. I was not such 





| 


of making me your heiress. 





an idiot as to take charge of it——” 


. 


She paused. Clyde had suddenly turned away 
his face, and lost consciousness. A surgeon had 
been summoned, after all. Not a groan or a 
sigh escaped Clyde’s lips whilé the painful 
operation of setting his arm was in progress. 
When it was well over, and the morning had 
dawned, he only begged feverishly to be taken 
home. 

“I must get away from here,” he said. “‘ Send 
someone for a carriage. It is maddening to lie 
helpless and suffering under this roof.” 

It was useless to remonstrate. He was wild 
with pain and fever, and would have attempted 
to go away by himself had they opposed him. 

“Try to forgive me, Aunt Tabitha,” he said, 
when he had been lifted into the carriage that 
was brought. “Iama wretch, and deserve all 
that has befallenme. Be assured I shall never 
trouble you again.” 

His parting look made her stout old heart 
tremble. She brushed her hand across her eyes, 
wondering vaguely if she had not been too hard 
with him. 

Ruth was on the steps. Oh, how her heart 
ached! Clyde was going away without even a 
farewell word to her. How could she endure 
thus to lose sight of him for ever. Yielding to 
a sudden impulse, she went close to the driver, 
slipped some money in his hand, and said, in a 
whisper : 

«Bring me word where’ you take this person. 
I shall expect you.” 

The man smiled, nodded ; and a moment later 
the carriage rolled away. As the day wore on, 
Ruth attempted in vain to drive the episode 
from her thoughts. What was Clyde Waldemar 
to her that his pallid face and half-reproachful 


| look should haunt her so continually? She 


began to feel like an usurper. 

ow he must detest her for having stepped 
into his shoes, as it were, so effectually. At 
last, almost beside herself, she sought the back 
parlour where Mrs. Waldemar sat nodding over 
the morning paper. 

“T can’t take your money, Aunt Tabitha,” 
she said, tremulously ; “not ashilling. I could 
never forgive myself for helping along such 
an injustice. Pray give up at once the purpose 
It can never 
be.” 

The old lady sprang to her feet. 

“Mercy on me! What now?” 
claimed. 

“The money should properly go to Clyde. It 
was his uncle’s—not mine. I have made up my 
mind. I will not help to rob him.” 

Mrs. Waldemar stood looking at the girl a 
moment. 

** Don’t be an idiot,” she said, sharply. “ The 
money is mine. I can do what I please with 
it.” 

“Does not the will say it shall revert to Clyde 
at your death ?” 

“ Nothing of the sort. The young man was 
misled by an idle rumour. I might have told 
him so had his belief been of the slightest im- 
portance. Now don’t say another word. It is 
my wish to leave everything to you, and I will 
not be baffled. - What’s the use of discussing the 
question? There goes thedoor-bell. It is Cap- 
tain Danton—I know his ring. Go down, dear, 
and receive him.” 

Ruth obeyed somewhat unwillingly. The 
guest was already in the drawing-room when she 
reached it—a handsome, blonde-bearded man, 
with a foreign air that gave him considerable 
importance in certain fashionable circles. Ruth 


she ex- 


I | was but an unsophisticated child—she greeted 


Captain Danton in a way that betrayed all too 
plainly the preoccupation of her thoughts. 

« Did Mrs. Waldemar explain the object of my 
visit to-day ?” he asked, in a low voice, fixing 
his piercing eyes upon her face. 

“No,” she faltered. “I—I did not even 
know you were expected.” 

“You must divine all I wish to say,” Captain 
Danton said, speaking rapidly, and attempting 
to take herhand. “I love you, little Ruth, and 
with Mrs. Waldemar’s sanction and approval, 
now ask you to become my wife.” ‘ 

The girl trembled. Somehow there seemed 





something forced and insincere in this wooing. 
She drew back with a feeling akin to disgust. 

“You are mistaken if you think I expected 
this,” she said, almost sobbing. ‘It would be 
impossible for me to—to think of you as you 
desire.” 

“You do not love me?” 

“No.” 

Captain Danton turned pale. 
both startled and angry. 

“Perhaps I have been too hasty,” he said. 
“ Pray take time to consider. Are rank and 
position of no consequence in youreyes? Iam 
the youngest son of an English lord. My elder 
brother’s health is precarious—I may yet succeed 
to a title.” 

“T have heard all this before,” Ruth returned, 
rather wearily. “Iam thoroughly Republican 
rs my ideas—the prospect of a title is no tempta- 

ion.” 

He begged and pleaded, but uselessly. At 
one time Ruth had been almost captivated by 
his handsome face and distingué manners. All 
that was changed, however. Now, for some 
reason she did not stop to analyse, his power 
over her was gone. 

She did not know how entirely her aunt 
Tabitha’s heart had been set upon the alliance 
until all was over, and Captain Danton had 
departed. The door had scarcely closed upon 
him ere the old woman burst unceremoniously 
into the room. 

“What did you say to the poor fellow, Ruth ?” 
she demanded. ‘‘ Why has he gone away so 
abruptly ?” 

In response, Ruth told her all. Mrs. Walde- 
mar flushed crimson with passion. In all her 
experience, the girl had never seen her so angry 
and agitated. 

« Just think of the chance you are throwing 
away,” raved the disappointed woman. “ You 
—my niece—might have been Lady Danton, 
perhaps! Was there ever such a foolish child ? 
I’m out of all patience with you. What do 
you mean by declining such an alliance ?” 

“TI cannot give my hand without my heart.” 

«Humph! you seemed to like Captain Danton 
well enough until——” 

Mrs. Waldemar stopped, fairly gasping for 
breath. But the next instant she concluded, 
in a raised voice : 

“Lord help us! I do believe you are in love 
with my scamp of a nephew !” 

Ruth’s only response was to burst into tears, 
and rush violently from the room. That night 
the poor child scarcely closed her eyes. It was 
impossible to banish Clyde Waldemar’s image 
from her thoughts. She suffered intensely. 
It was terrible to think of him tossing on a 
hard couch in some miserable garret, alone and 
neglected. 

“He is poor and proud,” she said to herself. 
«The clothes he had on were shabby and thread- 
bare. He will die unless assistance reaches him 
from some source.” 

It would be folly to appeal to Mrs. Waldemar 
in her present frame of mind. Whatever was 
dcne, Ruth knew intuitively she must accom- 
plish by herself.. Fortunately she knew where 
to find him—the driver who took Clyde home 


He seemed 


had returned and given her a slip of paper, the 


name of the street andnumber of the house. It 
was one of those wretched nooks where rents are 
cheap and lodgings of the poorest. 

Ruth set out the next morning as early as 
possible. The place was even poorer than she 
expected. A bare attic room without fire, and 
with scarcely any furniture than the straw bed 
on which the sick man lay, and an easel with 
an unfinished picture that stood against the op- 
posite wall. 

Clyde was very ill. At first there was no 
gleam of recognition in the eyes, glazed with 
pain and fever. He turned eagerly towards the 
door. 

“Whois it?” hesaid, vaguely putting out his 
hand. “The doctor ?” 

She drew nearer ; her soft, warm fingers closed 
gently uponhis. A sudden tremor ran through 
his frame at the touch, and he cried: 

“Ruth! Ruth! Little Ruth!” 
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Ruth’s tears began to fall. She was shocked 
and pained to. see how he had changed even in 
afewhours. His face was haggard and thin, 
with a wild look about the eyes that frightened 
her. 

“ Give me some of the cordial you will findon 
the window-ledge,” he said, presently. “It may 
strengthen me a little.” 

She obeyed, and, sure enough, he brightened 
up almost instantly. 

«You must despise me, Ruth,” he said. “TI 
don’t know why you took the trouble to come 
here.” 

*“« Despise you ?” 

“Yes. That thought was one of the, most 
terrible thoughts I had to contend with. It has 
been constantly in my mind. When we parted 
I conld not even entreat your forbearance—I 
had not deserved it.” 

She made no reply. 

“ Only a desperate wretch like me would ever 
have dreamed of breaking into Aunt Tabitha’s 
house on such a mission. Now that it is too 
late, I realise how wicked and unjustifiable my 
conduct has been. It seems incredible, Ruth, 
but at the time I almost. fancied I was. doing 
right.” 

She glanced round the dreary room with its 
bare walls and shabby belongings, and thought 
of all the terrible days and nights when he had 
gone hungry and fireless. 

“T understand,” she softly answered. 

“Do you? I am so glad. I could have en- 
dured the ill-opinion of everybody else—not 
yours.” 

*«« How very poor you must be,” she cried. 

He laughed bitterly. 

“Heaven keep you from ever knowing, from 
bitter experience, what such poverty is like.” 

“ Aunt Tabitha would have helped you had 
she realised your need.” 

** Perhaps so.” He sighed, and looked at her 
with a strange intentness. “No matter. - Be- 
lieve me, Ruth, I do not covet her money so 
much now I know it will be left to you. Noone 
so well deserves it.” 

**Do you think I will touch a penny-of it ?” 
she cried. ‘* Never.” 

“Surely, Ruth, you would not be mad enough 
to let such a chance of becoming a rich woman 
slip through their fingers ?” 

fe trembled with excitement. The girl saw 
that his ghastly face was getting paler than 
ever, and said, hastily : 

“Hush! We will not talk of if. any more 
now. Wait until you are stronger. You must 
be gate now.” 

e sighed, and looked ‘at her. wistfully for a 
moment, as though weighing some question in 
his own mind; but finally turned his face away 
in silence. Ruth soon went away, but she stopped 
in the little front room downstairs where the 
landlady was to be found, and slipped.a few 
banknotes into the woman’s hand. 

«« For the attie lodger,” she briefly explained. 
“ He is very ill, and needs careful nursing and 
good medical advice. Will yousee that his-wants 
are attended to ?”’ 

* Oh, yes, miss, certainly,’ answered the -sur- 
prised woman, looking quite dumfounded at the 
visitor’s generosity. ‘ Poor fellaw.. He’s hada 
hard time of it.” 

“Give him a fire, a better bed, and -whatever 
else will make him comfortable. I shall come 
again to-morrow.” 

* Yes, miss.” 

Ruth went home, very sick at. heart. She 
said nothing to Mrs. Waldemar of what she had 
done. It. was.not necessary. The: money she 
had expended was her own, given her-for per- 
sonal needs, and she felt justified in appropri- 
ating it as she pleased. 

Captain Danton called during the. evening 
He and Mrs. Waldemar had a long talk in the 
drawing-room, but Ruth pleaded headache, and 
did not go down. She could not bear to meet 
Dim. 

The next day, when she went to: see Clyde 
for the second time, she found the shabby attic 
completely metamorphosed. Money works won- 
aers. 

A cheerful fire burned in the open stove, a 





square of carpet had been spread before the couch, 


an easy-chair stood on it, and the bed itself had | difference 


@ much more comfortable appearance. 

Clyde lay with his eyes shut, and looked so 
white and wan that Ruth almost fancied he was 
dead. Choking sobs rose in her throat, and a 


willing hand. ‘Tell me the secret of this in 
« Do you love-anotiier?” . 

om 
He dropned her hand as though’ the words 
stung him, and muttered something like an 
oath. Ruth waited for no more, ‘but’ broke 


tear, falling down her face, dropped upon the | away, and sought refuge in her own room. She 


sick man’s forehead. 

It awakened him. The divine face, as it 
bent above him, contained a revelation. He 
stretched out his sound arm, uttering a cry of 
rapture. 

“Ruth, Ruth! you do love me? Thank 
Heaven. I never felt sure of it until this 
moment.” 

She hesitated, drew back ‘a little, flushing 
crimson.. But it was too late to disguise the 
truth. 

** Yes, I love you,” she faltered. ' 

The assurance seemed to overcome: him. 
He could not speak for a moment, but lay 
looking at her with rapturous joy in his fever- 
glazed. eyes. At last he said, in a trembling 
voice : ‘ 

“This is. greater happiness. than I ever ex- 
pected. Little Ruth, hear my confession: I have 
loved you from the first hour of our meeting. 
It was my love that made me’so impatient ‘of 
poverty and privation. I wanted to be rich for 
your sake, that I might.go to youand lay every- 
thing at-your feet.” 

She knelt beside the couch, and laid her cheek 
against his. 

* Do not ‘speak of it any more,” she gently 
said. ‘I can divine all you have suffered—all 
that is now in yourheart. Henceforth we will 
live for each other.” 

** Heaven bless you.” 

From, that.day Clyde’s discovery was rapid. 
The stimulus of Ruth’s unselfish affection helped 
him more than medicine. At last he had an 
object in life. Before two-weeks had gone by he 
was abfe to sit up, and even walk about. 

With Ruth, meanwhile, matters were rapidly 
approaching a crisis. Mrs. Waldemar was. con- 
tinually urging on the marriage with Captain 
Danton, and depicting in glowing colours. the 
beauties of the charming country seat onthe 
Thames, and the grand house in town over 
which, as Lady Danton, it would be her privi- 
lege to reign. 

Ruth invariably listened in silence. More 
than once she. made an effort to confess all, and 
tell her aunt that these visions of future 
grandeur could never be realised, but courage 
always failed her when it. came to be tested. 

Matters could not go on like this for ever, 
though One day Ruth was sitting alone in the 
drawing-room, when a hasty step erossed the 
hall. She turned to fly—too late. Captain. 
Danton already stood within the door. He 
eame forward with outstretched hands. The 
expression of his face startled her. There-was 
a determination,about it she had/never noticed 
before, 

“Why do you shun me so persistently ?’”” he 
said, abruptly,in a reproachful voiee.. “This 
is the first time I have seem. you alone for 
several days.” 

She attempted to reply; but. the words; she 
would have uttered died upon her lips, 

«“ You are cruel to me,” he wenton. ‘“ Your 
coldness, hurts me terribly. What can I say to 
soften your obdurate heart?” 

“Nothing,” she falfered, with an . effort. 
“Leave me!” 

“Surely you will not persist in sending me 
away altogether ?” 

« Yes,” 

His black. brows contracted: 

“I hoped that after sober reflection you 
would be led to revoke your decision.” 

* Never !”” 

Have your aunt’s' wishes no inflwence what- 
ever with you ?” 

Ruth's hurried breathing almost suffoeated 
her: The mamglaved at her ‘so strangely:that 
for the first time sheaetually felt afraid:of him, 

«Let me go;” she panted, attempting to rush 
past. “ This subject is:vevy distressing torme. 
Why: have you revived it?” 

«One moment,” he said, snatching her un- 





| knew, however, that Captain Danton and Mrs: 
| Waldemar held another long interview intme- 


diately afterward. Whenit was-over, the old 
lady came upstairs looking unusually harsh and 
stern. 

“This nonsense must come to an end; child,” 
were ‘her first’ words. “I’ve humoured your 
whimslong enough,” 

The girl lifted hereyes helplessly: 

“Tt is clear you don’t lmow ‘your own mind. 


Under the circumstances, I considér it my duty~ 


to act for you. Everything. is arramged.. Two 
weeks from to-day you will become Captain 
Danton’s wife.” 

“Oh, aunt !” 

“Now don’t begin to’ cry. purpose is 
fixed. It may seem a little hard to you now; but 
some day you will thank me for this display of 
firmness.” 

« But I do not love Captain. Danton.” 

*« Fove-him ? Nonsense! When you are once 
his wife love will come fast enough. His brother 
is failing fast—can’t possibly live'a year. The 
title is'a sure thing.” 

Ruth was so disgusted that for once she broke 
out in open rebellion. 

“T don’t want a title,” she cried; passionately. 
“TJ hate Captain Danton. He is a bad man, and 
Til never, never marry. him.” 

Mrs. Waldemar was almost stupefied by the~ 
outbreak. She had expected tearful submission, 
or at, the worst a little weak opposition that 
could ‘be easily overcome. 

“ You will do as I wish, or leave this house for 
good and all,” she gasped, fairly losing her 
breath, ‘Take your choice. I’m, not’ to be 
trifled with; and Tlf tolerate no ingrates 
here.” 

Thé instant she was left: alone Ruth dressed 
herself, and, hiring a cab, drove rapidly to the 
shabby back street where Clyde lodged, and told 
him all. 

* Now tell me what,to do,” she said, in’ con- 
clusion. 

Instead of this, he turned abruptly away. and 
began pacing the floor like one. beside himself. 
Ruth had never seen him.so moved. . At last he 
said, in a troubled voice® 

* Come again to-morrow, dear. I may beable 
toadvise you then. Just now I cannot.’ 

Surprised, and a little -hurt, she left him. 
Early the next morning: she was. back..again, 
however. The little room seemed.very still as 
she approached it.. No one answered her fe- 
peated knocks, and. at length she ventured to 
turn the knob and enter. 

Clyde was not there. Feeling her heart beat 
heavy and thick with a nameless foreboding, she 
crossed the floor., The easy-chair stood by the 
window, where he was aceustomed to sit since 
his convalescenee, and her eager gaze fell upon 
a folded note pinned to thecushion. She toreit 
open, and nead these words: 


“Trrrty Rore,—! aw ¢gomg away; rather 
than be the means of influencing your decision. 
I cannot ask you to share my hard lot~it-would 
be wicked: Wheat have I to offer but poverty 
and privation, and you were made for better 
things: May. Heaven ever guard and’keep you, 
darling. Curps.” 


For more than. hour after reading. this note, 
Ruth;satlike one. stunned... By that time she 
had taken.in.the whole situation,and.made up 
her mind... Quietly removing her bonnet: and 
shawl, she sat.down.. and. wrote. to. Mrs. 
Waldemar a full account of ‘all that had trans- 

ired. 
ne Farewell,’ she.saids in conclusion. ,.“ I shall 
remain here until Clyde returns, or some clue to 
his present refuge can be obtained.’ My heart 
is.entirely his,.and I: choose to share his:fate, 
whatever that maybe. It.is-yseless to think of 
changing my decision—it is irrevocable.” 

Never in alt ner life had anything s 
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astonished Mrs. Waldemar as the receipt of this | 
letter. At-first she could scarcely believe in its 

genuineness, and walked the floor like one de- 

mented. ; 

Captain Danton made his appearance in the 
midst of her distress, and she told him all, He 
turnedas pale as death, and seemed as. much 
overcome: as herself. Both knew that: their 
plans, so far'as Ruth was: concerned, had come 
to.a sudden end. 

Twenty-four, hours went by. Late in the 
evening of the second day Mrs. Waldemar:was 
sitting alone in the back parlour when the door: ' 
bell rung, and almost immediately two men were 
ushered in. One was dressed as.a policeman, 
and in the: other, who wore his left: arm) in a 
sling, great was her ‘surprise to recognise the 
missing Clyde himself. 

“You? You here?” she cried, starting. up, 
purple with passion. “How dare: you darken 
my doors again? How——” 

He stopped with a gesture the torrent of her 
words. 

«Let me explain my presence at this time,” 
he said. “ Be assured I would never have 
troubled you again but for the urgenzy of the 
case.. There is a plan on foot.to rob this house 
to-night. In the lowden. where I sought refuge 
I was so fortunate as to hear the whole plan of 
the conspirators. I have brought this man here 
that we may thwart them.” 

At first Mrs. Waldemar would not. believe a 
word. 

« It’sa trick !” she raged. “ You wish to work 
upon my sympathies, or perhaps rob me your- 
self. I know you.” 

«« Will you permit us to keep watch within the 
house ?” Clyde asked, biting his lip. 

«No, I’m not such an idiot.” 

“Then we shall take our place outside the 
door.” 

«* Are you in earnest ?” 

“Certainly. It is not a matter about which 
to joke. The would-be burglars have somehow 
found out there is an unusually large sum -of 
money in the house, and——” 

; interrupted. hini. with a 
startled ery. It was all true about themoney— 
she began to feel frightened. 

“Enough,” she said, abruptly. ‘‘ Take 
charge of the house; it is wholly at. your dis- 
posal.” 

She retired to her room and waited nervously 
for what was to follow. Shortly after midnight 
a great uproar was heard, and a pistol shot 
echoed through the house. Hurrying out, she 
found Clyde and the policeman bending over the 
prostrate. figure of a man in oneof thecorridors. 
The latter had shot him. 

‘* Mercy !”’ she cried, staring all round: 

The wounded man’s faee was covered with a 
black crape mask. Looking quickly at his 
aunt, Clyde drew nearer, tore off the disguise, 
and silently pointed to the features thus dis- 
closed. 

Mrs. Waldemar nearly fainted with horror. 
The face exposed was that of Captain Danton, 
the daring impostor'to whom she had been so 
determined to marry her niece. 

She was a just woman, after all. When the 
first. feeling of bewilderment and mortification 
had worn away, she drew Clyde apart, and said, 
in an agitated voice : 

“I see now how wrong I have been. Only 
give me a chance to make amends, and all shall 
be well. When day dawns, you and I will go 
together for poor, persecuted Ruth, and bring 
her home.” 

They did so. The joy of that reunion is better 
imagined than described. A few weeks later 
there was. quiet, wedding in the drawing-room, 
at which Mrs. Waldemar gave the bride away. 
She has made a will in Clyde’s favour, and the 
Waldemar property will failto the rightful heir. 

R. W. 





Aw idea of.ithe »price which. is now paid for 
songs with a good: ‘refrain to them may be 
gathered from the fact that Mr. Maybrick has 
received upwards of £1,500 for the song.called 





“ Nancy Lee.” 


SECOND NATURE. 


Tue man of unvarying, regular habits gene- 
rally lives in the country. He rises at. four 
o’clock in the summer and six o’clock in the 
winter, rain or shine, busy or idle; he invari- 
ably puts on-his right stocking: and: boot first, 
starts the kitchen fire, calls ““mammy” or the 
girl, does the “chores,” eats the regulation 
breakfast at the precise hour. he ordered it fifty 
years before, and then proceeds to walk through 


.the rest of the hours of the day like a piece of 


machinery, until the old clock strikes nine, 
when he puts aside his pipe and paper, and goes 
to bed like a chicken—at sundown. 

So he jogs through life; tick-tack—tick-tack, 
around and around, in the same old track, until 
he dies, ata ripe old age, and has the distinction 
of a mention in the obituary notices of his local 
paper, as a “gentleman noted for his regular 
habits.” Well, such a life-has its advantages 
and compensations; and if the highest aim of 
our life on earth were to see how long we can 
stay on top of it, the success might make the 
mode more universal. But one may pay too 
much even for long life; and regular habits that 
shut a man out from thatJarge liberty of choice 
and action necessary to self-development and 
great achievements, are an expensive necessity, 
only to be acquired by a certain sort of people. 





REMEMBER WHAT YOU SAY. 


RemeEMBER what you say, my friend, 
For the day will surely come, 

And every promise that you make 
To memory will return. 

For other minds shall hold them well, 
And if thou should prove untrue, 

*T will cause regret in future days, 
When the promise then you rue. 

Remember what you say; my friend; 
It will save:you many tears: 

And it will give me joy to know 
You can faithful be for years. 

Then you and I can each rejoice, 
And your faith, as well as mine, 

Shall stronger grow, and ever bright, 
Through each dreary day shall 

shine. 

Remember what you say, my friend ; 
Never trifle with the heart: 

It may turn and ever scorn thee, 
Make your own with sadness smart. 

Let conscience guide you in the way 
You would have all others go; 

Then hope will build a monument 


That no time can overthrow. M. V. 


A QUICK RETORT. 


Foors; the famous comedian, was more noted, 
for his ;wit tham his courage. He once gave 
offence to a famous duellist of the day, who had 
vowed vengeance, and was only waiting to meet 
the luckless actor. Foote was told of it, and 
kept out.of his: way fora long time. At last 
they met at an inn where the actor generally 
dined, and where the duellist happened quite 
casually to comein. Footesaw his danger when 
it was too late; but, as his enemy said nothing, 
did his best to entertain him and keep him in 
good humour. No one could be more diverting 
when he chose, and here he was not only very 
anxious but very successful... He told one stery 
after another. He kept the table in a roar; and 
the fire eater forgot his rancour. 

At last Footetook to imitating different people, 
a. practice for which he, had am extraordinary 
facility. The other guests got quite uproarious 
with fun, when suddenly the luckless actor saw 
from the face of his enemy that he hadinad- 
vertently imitated one of .his friendsu. The 
duellist was, in fact, putting his hand’ in his 
pocket to’ pull out a card and present it as the 





preliminary to a challenge when he turned 
round to the mimic and said, in a dry, satiric 
voice, “ Really, Mr. Foote, you are so uncom- 
monly clever in taking othe? people off, I wonder 
whether you could take yourself off ?” “Oh, 
certainly,” said Foote, and he walked straight- 
way into the street. Here his readiness probably 
saved him his life. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES, 


VERMIN IN THE Hair or CuinpRen.—The 
most effectual mode of destroying vermin in the 
hair is to dissolve five grains of bichloride of 
mercury (corrosive. sublimate) in half a pint of 
distilled water, and wet the air well with the 
solution. This lotion must be used with caution, 
as it is a deadly poison if taken into the 
stomach. 

Tapioca Puppine:—For a family of eight 
or ten persons, one-half coffee-eup of tapioca 
put in a pint milk to soak, and kept warm until 
it becomes soft; then add four. eggs and two 
cups of sugar, butter the size of a butter nut, 
and one teaspoonful of salt; when well beaten, 
add two quarts of milk, and flavour with vanilla, 
or lemon ; bake the sameas.a custard. 

Veat Sausaces.—Take fat, bacon and lean 
veal in equal quantities, with a handful of sage, 
a little salt, pepper, and anchovy. Let all be 
chopped and beaten well together, floured, rolled, 
and fried. 

Sopa Caxus.—Take six,ounces of butter, and 
mix with it one pound,.of flour; work it into 
small crumbs.. Mix with this half a pound of 
sugar, half a pint of boiling milk, three eggs, 
a little grated nutmeg, and eight ounces of . 
currants. Beat the whole well and lightly to- 
gether; then strew over.it a very small tea- 
spoonful of finely-powdered carbonate of soda, 
Beat the cake again for three or four minutes, 
and. then bake it from: one hour to one hour and 
a half. 

Sopa Water, Borriep.—Take a sufficient. 
number of soda-water bottles, and fill them with 
clear water; fit corks to them, then set. them 
down. Lift them) one by. one,‘ andaddi half.a 
drachm of carbonate of soda, and ten or twelve 
drops of ‘sulphuric acid. Cork and wire the 
bottles ixamediately. Soda, water should.always 
be kept in a cool place, with the necks of the 
bottles downwards. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


— 


A new thing in chess;,has been started; it is 
called a “Circulation Game.’ game is 
begun on paper and posted by letter ‘to some 
player, who is to add a move: and forward: it in 
turn to. some other, who makes a.move, forwards 
it in turn, and soon; each player puts bis name 
to the move made by him. The, victory rests 
with him who first announces,a mate, 

Recentny a young lady attempted to pitch 
quoits. with her, husband,. She.threw. two. 
The first-just grazed her  husband’s head. and 
went into a pear tree. The next went over a 
grape arbour.at the back of her, broke a vase of 
plants, and, struck, a hen in the-baek, killing 
it almost instantly.» Then the quoits ‘were put 
away. 

We hear ofa young lady whois six feet four 
inches tall, and. she is engaged to be married. 
The man whowon her did. it inthe following 
words— 

Thy beauty set my soul aglow ; 
I’d wed thee right or wrong ; 
Man wants but little here below, 

Bat wants that. little long. 

“Ts this my) train ?’” asked. a traveller of a 
lounger: « “ I don’t know,’ but I think not,’ was 
the doubtful reply. ‘<I see it’s got the name of 
the railway. company on the side; and J expect 
it belongs to them. Have you lost a train any- 
where ?” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





{iy our next issue (No. 891) will be commenced a new 
serial story, entitled, ‘‘Her Hussanp’s Secret,” by 
the author of “‘ Frank Bertram’s Wife,”’ “‘ Lost Through 
Gold,” &c., &e.] 





One tx Trovste.—The handwriting of the gentleman 
named in your letter is not the same as the specimen en- 
closed, and therefore the writer is not the same person. 

A. W.—We know of noinnocuousreceipt for promoting 
the growth of the whiskers, and can hardly think you are 
serious in asking the question. 

Ay Anxious Sruppytr.—Apply to a bookseller. 

Netui.—Attend to your general health. Do not partake 
of stimulating meats or drinks. Make some nettle beer 
and drink it occasionally, or take sarsaparilla, to be ob- 
tained of any herbalist. When washing your face dis- 
solve in the water a little oatmeal or fuller’s earth. 

Mv.rorp.—Your questions require a lawyer to answer. 
We should think that as a in Chancery you must 
first obtain the consent of the court to any purposed 
action on your part. 

Cr.i1a.—We make no charge for the insertion of matri- 
monial advertisements. Send your communication to 
the Editor. 

Frep.—Doctor’s Commons is at the top of Ludgate 
Hill, and close to St. Paul’s. 

Eexuamu.—Whether it is ) mn to be engaged to ayoung 
lady older than yourself depends so much upon circum- 
stances. As a rule, the man should be older than the 
woman. 

Ciara T.—See answer to “ Nell.” 

Beratre L.—You did not act ingeltely. In the first 
place, the young lady came to your house at your father’s 
invitation, and came with her sister and her sister’s hus- 
band. We see no reason why she should not have re- 
turned with them the same as she came. Etiquette did 
not require that you should leave other company, who 
was unaccompanied by anyone, to escort the first-named 
young lady home, as she was already provided with com- 
pany. To have done so would have shown a decided 
slight to the young lady who was also a guest, and with- 
out any escort. 

Cuiauptus.—Diogenes was a cynic philosopher who 
lived 2,200 years ago. The Cynics were a school of 
Greek Se re apn who taught that speculative 
philosophy led to no real knowledge of truth, but only to 
sophistry and the destruction of virtue and human 
society, and that the only sphere of philosophy was to 
show men might best live morally and penoonbly. They 
defined virtue to be the highest possible cr! in 
living, and independence of external goods, and carried 
this doctrine so far that they despised decency, cleanli- 
ness, civilisation, and labour. Hence their name became 
a byword, and was sneeringly derived from a Greek word 
signifying dog. They were called a ‘‘doggish set,” and 
the name Cynic is still applied to men who disregard the 
proprieties of life under the pret ‘of independ of 

-haracter. Diogenes was one of the most noted of the 
Cynics. He despised the d ies and comforts of life, 
and slept in a tub, which he is said to have carried about 
with him. He was so witty and sarcastic that everybody 
stood in fear of his tongue. Once at Athens the citizens 
saw him going about in broad daylight with a lighted 
jantern in his hand, apparently looking for something. 
On being asked what he was seeking he replied, ‘‘ A man,” 
miding, ‘‘I have found children in Sparta, and women in 
Athens, but men I havenever seen.’ Being asked which 
is the most dangerous animal he answered, “ Of wild 
animals, the slanderer; of tame, the flatterer.”” He was 
captured by pirates and exposed for sale as a slave, and 
being asked in the market-place what he could do, he 
answered that he knew how to govern men, and bade the 
crier ask, “‘Who wants to buy a master?’’ This so 
struck the fancy of a wealthy Corinthian that he bought 
the old Cynic, took him home, set him at liberty, and 
employed him as the instructor of his children. Diogenes 
divided the rest of his days between Athens and Corinth, 
maintaining the character of a surly, independent, and 








Amr, medium height, fair, would like to correspond 
with a gentleman about twenty, dark. 

Cur.ass, a seaman in the Royal Navy, dark eyes, fair, 
wouid like to correspond witha good-looking young lady, 
fond of music. 

Louis, twenty-one, auburn hair, fair, medium height, 
good-looking, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would like 
to correspond with a young lady with a view to matri- 
mony about eighteen. 

W. &., nineteen, fair, would iike to correspond with 
a young lady about the same age, fair, light hair, medium 
height, good-looking. 

Brew and Jor, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young ladies. Ben is twenty-one, dark hair. Joe is 
twenty, fair, fond of home and music. 

Rosy, Conat, and Part, three friends, wo like to 
correspond with three gentlemen. Ruby is tall, fond of 
music and dancing, dark hair and eyes. Coral is of 
medium height, brown hair, blue eyes. Pearl is fair, 
biue eyes, fond of music. 

Cuar.iz, twenty-one, tall, dark, good-looking, would 
= to correspond with a young lady about seventeen, 

rk. 

Ciara and Mrynrg, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Clara is twenty-one, tall, 
blue eyes, good-looking, fair. Minnie is twenty-two, 
medium height, brown hair, dark eyes. 

Bowsg, Jacx, and Bowsx’s Cuum, two friends, would 
like to correspond with taree young ladies with a view 
tomatrimony. Bowse is twenty-four, tall, good-looking, 
auburn ir. Jack is twenty-three, medium height, 
light hair. Bowse’s Chum is twenty-three, dark hair, 
of a loving disposition. 


BELOW THE HEIGHTS. 


Tuovau I never reach the heights 
Of the mountain tops sublime, 

Still I’d soar on wings of song, 
E’en though simple be the rhyme. 


Though no avalanche of thought 
By impetuous thought is hurled, 

That shall win applause of men, 
Or claim homage from the world. 


Yet my soul would ever move 
On the gentle slide of song, 

And though humble be the lay, 
Fain would I its notes prolong. 


Though no ocean of great thought 
With its buried treasures deep, 

Still on pure, sweet waves of thought 
I my course would ever keep. 


Though no lofty, grand idea 
E’er gave birth to noble deed, 
bg still, by simple song, 
some erring one would lead. 


Though unnoticed and unknown, 
Living from the world apart, 

Yet my life would have new zest 
If my song could touch one heart. 


If someone in darkness lost, 

By some song of mine astray, 
Be led back into the light, 

To the narrow, better way ; 


If some struggling, tempted one 
All the higher joys denied, 

By my r song be comforted, 
Then I could be satisfied. 


If some nobler, stronger mind, 
Weary of the deeper lore, 
Resting, hear my simple song, 
I could not, would not, ask for more. 
A.J. 8. 


CapTaIn OF THE Heap and Heap Captain, twoseamen 
in the Royal Navy, would like to correspond with two 
young ladies. Captain of the Head is twenty-three, 
light hair, good-looking, fond of children. Head Cap- 
tain is twenty-one, tall, dark, fond of music and dancing, 
good-looking. 

Evvr and Ftoss, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two dark, tall gentlemen. Evvy is eighteen, 
hazel eyes, good-lookirg. Floss is seventeen, medium 
height, good-tempered. 

Poutir and Newir, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two young men. Polly is eighteen, fair, 
good-looking, tall. Nelly is seventeen, medium height, 
fond of music. Respondents must be tall, dark, fond 
of music and dancing. 

James and Tom, two friends, wish to correspond with 
two young ladies. James is fair, of a loving disposition, 
Tom is dark, loving. 

Beatrice and Linpa, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Beatrice is nineteen, tall, fair, fond of dancing and 
music. Linda is seventeen, medium height, dark, fond 
of home and children. 

Srerw Cuasz, a seaman in the Royal Navy, would 
like to correspond with a young lady who is fond of 
home and music. Heisdark, hazel eyes, medium height, 
good-looking. 

Susan and Auicr, two friends, would like to corre- 
svond with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. 
Susan is twenty-two, fond of dancing, dark. Alice is 
twenty, good-tempered, fair, and fond of music and 


ArniIz and Fanyyr, two friends, would like to corre- 
spond with two gentlemen in good positions. Annie is 
nineteen, fair, of a loving disposition, fond of home. 
Fanny is eighteen, auburn r, fond of music, loving. 
Respondents must be about twenty-two, tall, dark, and 
good-looking. 

Jxsstx and Cassix, two friends, would like to corre 
spond with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony- 
Jessie is twenty-three, medium height, domesticated, 
dark, fond of music, Cassie is twenty, tall, good-looking, 
thoroughiy domesticated, fair. Respondents must be 
good-looking, fond of home. 

Awyigz and Dora, two friends, would liketo correspond 
with two gentlemen with a view to matrimony. Annie 
is nineteen, dark hair, blue eyes. Dora is eighteen, 
pretty, blue eyes, fair. Respondents must be tall, dark, 
and good-looking. 

Poturg and Annig, cousins, would like to correspond 
with two young men. Annie is twenty-one, of medium 
height, fond of dancing. Pollie is twenty-three, fond of 
home and music, medium neight. Respondents must be 
about twenty-seven. . 

Cuariie W,. and Aurrep C., two friends, wish to corre- 
spond with two young ladies. Charlie is nineteen, dark, 
fond of home and children. Alfred is twenty, fair, fond 
of musicand dancing. © 

Biaysca, twenty-three, hazel eyes, medium height, 
fond of home, would like tocorrespond with a gentleman 
about twenty-one, of a loving disposition, dark, tail, 
fond of music, good-looking. , 

B. G. woula like to correspond with a young lady 
about twenty, domestica’ 

Josu, twenty-one, of a loving disposition, would lixe 
to correspond with a lady with a view to matrimony. She 
must be fair, good-looking, fond of children, hazel eyes, 

Princess, Jenyiz, and Emma, three friends, would like 
to correspond with three young men with a view to 
matrimony. . Princess is good-looking, of a loving dispo- 
sition. Jennie is twenty, loving. Emma is nineteen, 
tall, good-looking, brown hair and eyes. 

T. D., twenty, a seaman in the Royal Navy, medium 
height, dark hair and eyes, fond of music and dancing, 
of a loving disposition, would like to correspond with a 
young lady about the same age. 


Communications RECEIVED: 


ded to by—Alph 





NELLIE is resp , twenty-one, 


dark. 
SamvE. by—T. E. T., nineteen, brown hair, biue eyes, 
tall, fond of home and children. 


Jack by—E. T., eighteen, tall, dark brown hair, bluc 
eyes, fond of home, loving. 

W. T. by—Alice, twenty-two, medium height, loving, 
fair, thoroughly domesticated. 

Amy by—J. M. 

Wik M. by—Lillie, eighteen, dark hair, blue eyes, 
fond of music and dancing, of a loving disposition, and 
domesticated. 

F. F. by—Edith, thirty-two, brown hair, blue eyes, 
fond of home and children, of a loving disposition, and 
good-tempered, 

Jouyx by—Lina, dark, fond of home, of a loving dis- 
position. 

JEREMIAH by—Daisy, fair, fond of home, music, and 
dancing, loving. 

Maaatz by—J. K., tall, good-tempered. 

Exstz C. by—V., twenty-three, dark, good-tempered. 
Exiza C. by—B. J., twenty-four. 

R. D. by—Bertie C., eighteen, medium height, dark 
hair and eyes. 

CaroLtine by—W. H., twenty-five. 

Hager by—Elsie, dark, fond of music. 





Att the Back Numbers, Parts, and Volumes of Tux 
Lonpow RxeapkEe are in print, and may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post Free for Three-halfpence, Eigit- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Eightpence each. 

Tue Lowpos Reaper, Post Free, Three-halfpence 
Weekiy ; or Quarteriy One Shiliing and Eigntvence. 

Lirg and Fasuiox, Vols.1 to 2, Price Seven Shillings 
and Sixpence each. 

Evgrrsopr’s JouRNAL, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threevence 
eacn, 





*,* Now Ready, Vol. XXXIV. of Tux Lowpow Reaper, 
Price 4s. 6d. 

Aiso the TiTLz and inpex to Vol. XXXIV., Price One 
Penny. 





NOTICE. — Part 209(April) Now Ready, Price Six- 
pence, Post Free, Eignupence. 





N.B. rfesvondents must Address their Letters to 
the Editor of Taz Loypow Reaper, 334, Strand, W.C. 
+it We cannot undertake to return Rejected Mann- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily authors saould 
retain copies. 





London : Pubiisned for the Provrietors at 334, Strand, by 








voluntary outcast until his ninetieth year, when he 
died. 


dancing, brown hair. 
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4. Surrs & Co, 
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